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Blown Across the Earth In the Wind j THE MAGIC HOLE 



A fleet of sailing-ships has been racing from Australia with what are perhaps the last cargoes 
of wheat that will come to England in this way, for the old clippers are being driven , from 
the sea by steamships. This picture shows the Hougomont at Falmouth. See this page 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SIGHT AT SEA 

PASSING AWAY 

The Flying Wheat in the Great 
Fleet of Sailing-Ships 

A RACE FROM THE ANTIPODES 

The times are hard and wages low, 

Leave her, Johnny, leave her! 

1 guess it’s time for us to go, 

Leave tier, Johnny, leave her! 

Sailor’s farewell chanty 

Loaves will soon be baked in England 
from flour that has sailed from Australia. 

The grain-clippers are arriving at 
Falmouth loaded with . the ears that 
waved on Australian fields ; and anyone 
who knowingly cats a crust from this 
wheat of the Antipodes should munch 
it, solemnly. It may be the last that 
will' come by sailing-ship from those 
distant parts. , 

The steamships are crowding the old 
sailing-ships ' front the" ocean. It has 
been said, that the race which began 
between seventeen of the old vessels to 
be the first in Europe with the cargoes 
of January wheat may be the last that 
will -ever sail. The beat homeward 
round Cape Horn may be the swan 
song of the sailing-ships. 

The Tea-Clippers from China 

Let us sing it in mournful numbers. 
There were thirteen of these sailing- 
ships getting ready to start at the 
beginning of the year, and we have 
sorrowfully to add that only two of 
them, the Garthpool and the William 
Mitchell, sail under the British Red 
Ensign, . We learn, however, from Mr. 
Gcott Hughes that ten of them were 
British built. 

■ In the great days of the tea-clippers 
which sailed from China there was 
tremendous excitement as to which could 
first load up with chests and weigh 
anchor in the great Chinese river, and 
sometimes the fastest would keep one 
another in sight for weeks. That 
could hardly happen in this last race of 
the grain ships from Australia because 
most of them started on different dates, 
and a day' or two might, make all the 
difference in rounding Cape Horn. 

The Race Begins 

* An old sailor who sailed three years 
in the sailing-ships of last century has 
told ns that once his vessel beat three 
weeks’ about Cape Horn, unable to round 
it in the teeth of the icy' gales, for the 
men’s fingers were frozen as they 
struggled aloft to furl the sails. 

• But several of the ships started in 
this New Year close enough to one 
another to make-it a race. The Italian- 
built Poniapo left on January 3, and 
file French Hougomont two days after, 
followed by' the Finnish Archibald 
Russell at the end of the week. The 
next: ship to leave was the Killaran, 
but that was a fortnight later. Con¬ 
siderably later the Garthpool started, 
with wheat from .Adelaide, making a 


race with the Finnish ship Olivebank. 
Others now beating against head winds, 
or flying with every' stitch set and the 
wind abeam, or daundering along in the 
calms, are the German Lisbctli and the 
Finnish Herzogin Leslie, as well as an 
American square-rigged ship and a 
Danish auxiliary' five-masted barque. 

It is like lost romance, the thought of 
these brave sliips, the most beautiful 
sight afloat, ,thre.shing against the gales 
of the Roaring Forties, their spars 
dripping with, icicles, or (when the fierce 
Cape Horn is safely' passed) slippin.g 
along in fly'ing-fish weather like clouds 
of canvas 011 the seas. We arc seeing 
the last of tills wondrously beautiful 
sight ; the most stately''sight at sea will 
probably' not last longer than our time. 

But let us not bo too sad about-it 
at the moment, though these seventeen 
ships reaching for home are nearly half 
of all those loft on the seas. There are 
altogether 35 of flic big fliers afloat, 
and some .of them arc still doing- a busy 
trade in the Bahic, uhere the Finn has 


taken the place of the old English shell¬ 
back. The last song remains to be sung, 
and some of the sca-going peoples still 
believe firmly enough in the virtues of 
the old wind-borne craft to keep sailing- 
ships as training-ships for their boys. 
The Finns have the Fennin, the Danes 
the Viking, the Belgians- the L’Avenir, 
the Poles the Lworv, a.nd the French the 
Riclielieu. Why should not Old England, 
in memory' of the past, equip her Sea 
Scouts with a full-rigged clipper ? 

BILLY PORKER 
Pig Weighing Half a Ton 

South Africa has a prize pig called 
Billy that, has been insured for/5000 
at a cost of./36o a y'ear. 

He weighs half a ton, is over eight 
feet long, ahd has a waist measurement 
of 6 feet 9 inches. His daily food con¬ 
sists of four cases of apples, two bushels 
of bran mixture, 18 cabbages, and other 
odds and ends; and it is all washed 
down by eight buckets of milk. 


GF PIGCADILLY 

SUCH A PALACE AS 
ALADDIN NEVER KNEW 
An Enchanted Realm of 
Passages and Halls 

MAKING ROOM FOR 
MILLIONS TO PASS 

Aladdin or Ali Baba when the gap in 
the rock opened to let them into the 
Treasure Cave were not more aston¬ 
ished than they would be if they could 
peer through the hole in the ground at 
Piccadilly' Circus to see the Enchanted 
Land below. ' 

The hole is hidden behind the con¬ 
tractor’s hoardings ' and his homely 
cranes and muddy buckets. Once a 
lovely, statue, of the youthful god' Eros 
filled the gap. It has gone now, but 
far below gnomes are working in the 
darkness at a magician’s palace. .'' 

In Exchange for a Coin 

It is a palace such. as no Arabian 
romancer ever dreamed of. such as only 
the most accomplished Arabian genie 
could have built. Aladdin had a won¬ 
derful lamp, but here are globes w'hich 
at the touch of a button turn the dark¬ 
ness into day.' The Forty Thieves whose 
treasure Ah Baba found were a little 
cramped for room, but here is an under¬ 
ground palace through whose chambers 
and corridors thousands of people will 
pass every day. 

There is the framow'ork of the great 
Audience Hall w'here, by the exchange 
of a coin, the traveller of the future w-ill 
be able to step into a chariot blazing 
with je'ivellcd lights that will take him 
to the northern heights of Hampstead. 
The pleasant vale of Morden, Richmond 
by the silver Thames, the Bush of the 
legendary Shepherd, the Court of the 
Earl, and the IMansion House will all be 
accessible from this subterranean palace, 
with throbbing, lighted carriages depart¬ 
ing every minute to take Aladdin there. 

Stairways Always Moving 

But that is only one of the 'wonders of 
this enchanted realm.' Six noble stair¬ 
way's alway'S moving -will take the passen¬ 
ger from the great booking-hall to the 
upper air, or to depths intermediate 
between the iron road of the nether¬ 
most chariot and the way's which, in 
ascending scale, lead to the travellers’ 
various destinations. 

In among this marvellous '^veb of echo¬ 
ing passages and stairways are mighty 
tubes through which rush concealed rivers 
of water and the flickering messages of 
the electric telegraph. Both these would 
have to he explained to Aladdin or liis 
friends, but to the twentieth-century' 
adventurer they are but the common 
conveniences of life, just as the Under¬ 
ground Palace is but one more way' to 
enable him to get about from place to 
place, to-his home or his office, to a shop, 
or to a play'. 
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WAS THE GOD 
THERE? 

Queer Case Before the 
Privy Council 

TWO BROTHERS AND THEIR 
INHERITANCE 

Another instance comes up of the 
queer questions the judges of the Privy 
Council have to decide from all parts of 
the British Empire. 

Two brothers were dividing their 
inheritance, and one of them, Das, said 
he would accept the word of the other, 
Prasad, as to what property he had 
belonging to the family, and what should 
go to Das, provided the statement was 
made before the family god, Lachmi 
Narsinghi, that being a form of oath he 
knew Prasad would feel to be binding. 
This promise of Das was made before a 
judge, who took due note of it. 

But when Prasad made his statement 
it was so unfavourable to Das that he 
declared it must be wrong, and he asked 
the judge to set it aside. He said no 
oath was administered to Prasad before 
he made his statement, and there was no 
proof that Lachmi Narsinghi was really 
present. The Indian Courts decided 
against him, and so he appealed to the 
Privy Council in London. And now the 
Council has decided against him too. 

Statement to a Box 

The statement was made in the 
presence of a box, or dibba, in which 
Lachmi Narsinghi was supposed to be. 
Das said that nothing was done to prove 
that the dibba was Lachmi Narsinghi’s 
or that Narsinghi was actually inside it 
at the time; also that no oath was 
administered to Prasad before he made 
the statement. 

But the Privy Council decided that 
the statement in the god’s presence was 
itself an oath, without any formal 
swearing; that as the dibba was in 
Das’.s own house and belonged to Das’s 
own family god, the god’s presence must 
be assumed; and that as the god had 
been brought purposely to hear the 
statement he could not be suspected to 
be inattentive or asleep. 

In effect, therefore, the Privy Council 
has ruled that Lachmi JS’'arsinghi must 
be assumed to be a conscientious god 
who would not shirk his dyty or connive 
at a trick, so Prasad’s list holds the field 
as a properly attested document 1 

THE STEVEDORE IN HIS 
SLEEP 

And What Happened 

Something attempted, something done, 
had earned a brief repose. 

An Arab stevedore had helped to 
load the Australian Commonwealth 
liner Esperance Bajr with flour at Port 
Said, and lay down in the hold to sleep. 
The hatch was battened down and the 
ship resumed her voyage. Then the 
Arab awoke, and drummed a wild 
tattoo on his prison roof, which, happily, 
some women passengers heard, and he 
was released. 

There the story ends. Esperance 
Bay is the Bay of Hope. What dreams 
of hope did the stevedore dream in the 
hold of the Esperance Bay ? Let us 
hope they were fulfilled when he landed. 
But we do not even know where that was. 

ON THEIR HONOUR 
Fine Stand for the Railwaymen 

The L.M.S. Railway has been suffering 
serious losses through petty pilfering, 
and the question arose of employing 
more police. Instead, the President 
of the railway has agreed with Mr. 
Thomas, the railwaymen’s leader, to 
put the men on their honour, and it is 
believed the confidence will be justified. 
We should be sorry for the man whom 
his mates catch pilfering now. 


The Horse and the 

MAN 

. A Six-Day Race 

MR. TYRWHITT-DRAKE 
PROVES HIS CASE 

About a year ago Mr. C. W. Hart, a 
well-known runner in his sixties, proved 
that he could beat a horseman in a 
six-day race, even if the horseman was 
allowed two mounts. But he has failed 
to repeat the proof.. This year the 
horseman has won. 

Mr. Hart’s theory was that, though 
the horses could last out, properly 
handled, their rider could never stand 
six full days in the saddle at the pace 
required, and last year’s rider was, in 
fact, overcome by the heat. But this 
year’s rider, Mr. Tyrwhitt-Drake, was 
confident that it was merely a matter 
of proper riding, food, and rest, and he 
proved his case. 

It was on the morning of the sixth day, 
at the Crystal Palace, that Mr. Hart gave 
up, nearly go miles behind ! He had 
covered 205 miles to Mr. Drake’s 293. 

A WOMAN’S GREAT IDEA 
Splendid Use of a Fortune 

A better understanding of each other 
by Britons and Americans is one of the 
great needs of our time, and a noble 
scheme to further it has just been 
announced. 

Lady Henry, the American-bom 
widow of a British baronet, has left 
£200,000 to provide American students 
with scholarships at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge and British students with 
scholarships at Harvard and Yale. 
The scholarships will be open to both 
men and women, and will provide for 
study after the taking of a degree as well 
as before. 

There has been nothing hke this since 
Cecil Rhodes endowed the scholarships 
bearing his name. That was a much 
larger endowment, but it was for study 
at O.xford only. 


A ONCE-IN-A-MILLION 
CHANCE 

A Queer Thing in a Game of 
Cards 

By a chance of many millions to one 
(it is calculated to be about 2000 million 
million million millions to one) each of 
the four players in a game of bridge 
at Bedford the other day received a 
complete suit of cards ! 

It was not a new pack, neither was it 
the first deal with the pack' at the 
sitting ; so no one could have arranged 
the cards beforehand. It just hap¬ 
pened so, just as any other combination 
might have happened. Of course each 
player, as he looked at his cards, thought 
he had a unique -winning hand till the 
man with the spades declared “ seven 
spades ” and laid down his hand ! When 
will it happen again ? Perhaps never. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately, been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A portrait by Romney . , £10,500 
A painting by Daumier . . £10,500 

A portrait by Gainsborough. £7560 
A suite of Louis XV furniture £2415 
A violin by Stradivarius, 1699 £1600 
2 l6th-cent. bronze statuettes . £609 
A violin by Guadagnini . . . £500 

Pair of Louis XVI candelabra . £491 
A rare English crown piece . . £400 

A Louis XV gold snuff-box . . £346 

Crown Derby dessert service . £200 
Pair of Jacobean curtains . . £200 

English scent-case, l8th cent. . £183 
A silver plate of 16S0. , . . £114 


daventry calls up 

THE OUTPOST^ 

AN EMPIRE LISTENING-IN 

The Wonder of Wireless 
Growing More and More 

RACING THE SHADOWS 

When the listener-in hears Daventry 
calling he can hear something besides 
the shipping forecasts ; he can hear, if 
he has a glimmer of imagination, 
thousands of other listeners in Sydney 
and New Zealand, in Cape Town and 
Durban, saying excitedly; “ Why, I’ve 
got England ! " 

The broadcast of the ordinary pro¬ 
grammes at Daventry and London are 
now spreading like a ripple at night 
round the world, to break on the far-off 
shores of Australia, New Zealand, India, 
and Africa. 

It is so simple that we cannot realise 
how wonderful it is as well. The voice 
of any one of us might be sent from 
2 L O or Daventry on 1600-metre-length 
waves to Eindhoven, in Holland, from 
where P C J J, of Eindhov'en, on 
30-mctre-length waves, can scatter them 
11,000 miles about' the globe. The 
sheep-farmer on his holding in the 
back blocks, the peach-grower in the 
Orange State, is as much at’ home in 
England as if he were listening through 
a crj’stal set in Birmingham. The 
sounds fall on every ear in the same 
second. It is as if Daventry were a 
pianist sit.ting in the orchestra of. an 
Albert Hall 11,000 miles from side to 
side, and every-member of the audience 
could hear him. As a matter of fact, 
if the piano’s notes had to travel as 
sound waves they would take rather 
more than 15 hours to reach the 
farthest member of the audience. 

But in days to come we shall be able 
to hear the broadcaster at Sydney telling 
us how- a Test Match is going something 
like half a day before it takes place, or 
so it will seem, because the electric 
waves go faster than the shadow of night 
flies round the world. 


A POET’S TRAGEDY 
£10,000 for a Poor Man’s Poem 

Edgar Allan Poe was paid £2 for The 
Raven ; now ;^io,ooo has been paid 
for the manuscript of the poem. 

Ten thousand pounds could have kept 
Poe and his wife in comfort the whole of 
their short lives ; as it was, he was con¬ 
stantly in want, and his wife died in the 
most abject poverty. 

It is a tragic story, not the less tragic, 
perhaps, because It need not have been 
so. Though he was bom to a vagabond 
life, he was adopted by good people, who 
gave him repeated chances to make 
good. Moreover, his work was appre¬ 
ciated, even in his own day, and it 
would have kept him in comfort if drink 
and gambling had not ruined him. 

He lost post after post in the literary 
world, all from the same tragic causes; 
yet he did some wonderful work which 
made him famous in his own lifetime, 
and his fame has grown ever since. A 
little time ago, it will be remembered, a 
nine-line poem of his was sold for over 
^^400, and now comes this £10,000. 


DEAR HORSE 

The sagacity of a horse has lately 
saved a little girl from injury in an 
Aldershot street. Leaving her mother, 
the little one ran into the road and 
went underneath a horse. The by¬ 
standers gasped, expecting to see the 
child knocked down, but the horse, with 
a wonderful instinct, promptly stopped, 
leaving the child unharmed. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Armagh . . . . . . Ar-mah 

San Diego. . . . Sahn Dee-a-go 

Sioux . . . . . ... Soo 


THINGS ARE BETTER 
AND BETTER 

How We Are Getting On 

PUTTING A BAD BOY ON 
HIS HONOUR 

Eight years ago there were nearly 
twenty thousand English children in 
'reformatories. The very word has now 
been erased from the dictionary of the 
Home Office, and the number of child¬ 
ren under its care is reduced to 8000. 

Wo are getting on. Whatever gloomy 
people may choose to make of us, we are 
at least gaining ground here and there. 
Listen, for e.xample, to one of the offi¬ 
cials at the Home Office : 

There has been a big decrease in the 
number of children whose upbringing dias 
been neglected in the last six years. There 
is less destitution today, and, despite the 
housing shortage, children are belter 
cared for. There is greater sobriety 
among the fathers and mothers than ever. 

At one of the schools conducted by 
the Home Office it was felt that a 
swimming-bath would make a jolly 
addition. The boys said if they were 
given a chance they would make it 
themselves. The chance - was given. 
The bath was built. The boys are now 
as handy as tadpoles in the water. The 
Old Woman who lived in a shoe is no 
longer worried. She has discovered 
where the shoe pinches. 

Like Ordinary Children 

No longer do the children in these 
schools wear a uniform and move about 
in drilled batches under the suspicious 
eyes of frowning authority. They are 
dressed like ordinary children, they are 
put on their honour to behave properly, 
they are taught useful and interesting 
trades, they are given lessons in table 
manners, and they are encouraged to 
keep fit and healthy so that they may 
enjoy life to the full. No children play 
games more heartily than these once 
dangerous youngsters, and the boys go 
into camp for a fortnight every year 
with a greater pride in their discipline. 

These schools give a friendlier sound 
to the name of the Home Office, and we 
believe that there are few fathers in 
homes of their own more keen on helping 
their children to do well in the world 
than the civil servants in the Home 
Office who act as fathers to these 8000 
youngsters. Such a spirit as this was 
utterly unknown in the days of Charles 
Dickens. Let us take our hats off to 
him, for he helped more than any other 
Victorian to create it. 


THINGS SAID 

India at heart is as sound as a bell. 

Sir Alaneokji Dadabhoy' 
The League is the Conscience of IVIan- 
kind. Sir Herbert Samuel 

All the world is a mirror; look 
pleasant, please. A Wayside Poster 

The only time I went to college I 
delivered the milk. 

Mr. Will Thorne, M.P. 
Don’t stand with your back to the 
Sun and grumble at the shadows. 

A Wayside Notice 

You have a splendid country, worth 
working for; give her the best you can. 

Duke of York to Australian children 
We do not. want to quarrel with the 
country which sent us the London 
Missionary Society. 

A Chinese letter to the L.M.S. 
Under 40 millions in no millions of 
Americans are of British stock, yet they 
have controlled ideals from the begin¬ 
ning. Major George Haven Putnam 
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MILLIONS OF FROGS 


WEEK-END SCHOOL CAMPS 


THE FRIEND OF R. L S. 


THE FAMILIAR WONDER 
OF THE COUNTRYSIDE 

Extraordinary Facts of its Life in 
Ditches and Nooks and Deserts 

A FRENCH INVASION 

By Our Natural Historian 

Not long ago “ millions upon millions 
of frogs ’’ suddenly appeared in the 
country running into France from the 
rear of Calais. 

So the French papers have been 
telling us, and they speak of it pic¬ 
turesquely as an invasion. The explana¬ 
tion is that the little animals have been 
hibernating in marsh, pond, stream, 
river, perhaps in the boggy fields them- 
.sclves, and great floods have washed 
them out of hiding and out of sleep. 
The " frog showers ” of which we so 
often read are merely multitudes of 
frogs brought to light by rain after long 
hiding from drought. 

A Sleep Like Death 

A frog is a common object of the 
garden and the countryside, yet it is 
a marvel. When winter descends the 
little creature plunges into a pond or 
ditch, embeds itself in the mud at the 
bottom, falls asleep, ceases to breathe, 
except through the skin, and remains 
seemingly dead, yet actually just alive, 
for months. Its heart stops, its, lungs 
are still, yet the water in contact with 
its skin gives it the minimum of oxygen 
that it needs,-and all is well. 

But in gardens, where frogs live year 
after year, the animals have usually to 
hibernate without the protection of 
water. They do hibernate ; they sleep 
as soundly, buried in some secluded 
nook, as if the deeps of a lake were at 
their command. They are exposed to 
frost and bitter cold, but take no harm. 

Living Through a Drought 

They can bear extreme cold so long 
as the temperature is not so low as to 
freeze their tissues hard beyond repair. 
Thus situated, their blood practically 
ceases to circulate; heart and lungs are 
inactive ; the skin does the breathing, 
and there we have a picture of life 
simulating death, which the spring 
wakes into activity as fiery as that of a 
dragon-fly. 

Frogs are equally competent in self- 
defence when drought scorches their 
land. Central Australian deserts have 
frogs which bury themselves a foot deep 
in the soil beneath a dried-up strearri. 
There they, lie through the burning 
summer, inert as our hibernating frogs ; 
but their bodies are charged almost to 
bursting-point with moisture, taken in, 
like the water that swells the cells of a 
camel’s stomach, before the time of 
stress begins. 

France with her " millions of frogs ” 
must suggest to the inhabitants the 
picture which Egypt presented to 
Pharaoh and his people, only there they 
swarmed into the houses, invading the 
bedrooms and the very couch of 
Pharaoh. 

Egypt’s Plague of Frogs 

These frogs have left their descend¬ 
ants, for Egypt has still a teeming frog 
population. Apparently it was the 
number, not the kind, that terrified the 
Egyptians. Possibly the plague of live 
frogs may have been followed by a 
plague arising from the bodies of the 
. dead ones, for in Exodus we are told 
that the countless hosts of frogs died out 
of the houses, villages, and fields. 
“ They gathered them together upon 
heaps ; and the land stank.” 

So the case of Calais and her neigh¬ 
bourhood is better than that of the 
people in whose company the frog first 
appears in the world’s literature. E. A. B. 



A race for the cook at dinner-time 



The first parade In the morning 



Making sure of a thorough wash 



Nearly ready lor breakfast 



A lesson in the open air 


The education committee of one of the poorer London suburbs has arranged week-end camps 
in Hainault Forest for schoolchildren whose health is weak. These pictures show how some 
of the boys are enjoying their holiday in the sunshine and fresh air. They play cricket and 
other team games, but work is not forgotten, as we sec by the picture of an open-air lesson 


SIDNEY COLVIN AND HIS 
INTERESTING LIFE 

Shaking the Hand that Held 
the Heart of Shelley 

THE GENIUS OF FRIENDSHIP 

We have already spoken of the death 
of that great figure in literature Sidney 
Colvin; but we must find room for these 
further notes about him. 

AVhat we remember best about him 
today, and what always will be remem¬ 
bered, is that he was the chosen friend 
of Robert Louis Stevenson. They ex¬ 
changed letters regularly when Steven¬ 
son went to the South Seas, and there 
is an account in Sir Sidney Colvin’s book 
of how he bade goodbye to R. L. S. from 
a boat on the Thames by Tilbury Docks. 

This was the last time they were to 
meet, and as one reads of it the bright 
blaze of affection kindles on the page, 
and is real and warm. 

Always a Young Man 

Stevenson was always writing from 
distant Samoa to his “ perfect friend,” 
and confiding in him. In the very last 
of the long series of letters that crossed 
the miles of blue, smiling sea between 
them he burst forth; ‘Oh, it is bad 
to grow old ; I was born a young man; I 
have continued so.” In a very few weeks 
he was gone, and was for ever young. 

Colvin had the privilege of knowing 
many great people. With what a thrill 
did he shake hands with Edward John 
Trelawny, the chosen friend of Shelley ! 
Yes, a man still among us the other 
day did this ; does it not bring Shelley 
nearer as wo think of it ? Colvin 
described Trelawny as ” hard-bitten, 
kccn-visaged, bull-voiced, rich-memo- 
ried,” and added : ” To have shaken 
the hand which plucked Shelley’s heart 
out of the ashes was an experience one 
was not likely to forget.” 

Famous Friends 

. Colvin talked often with George' 
Meredith, whose talk, he tells us, “ leaped 
and flung itself from idea to idea and 
clause to clause.” Ho heard Robert 
Browning recite from his own master¬ 
piece The Ring and the Book, and saw 
him weep as he did so. He spoke with 
Victor Hugo of the poet’s passionate 
love for the sea. He passed often, long 
ago, through the dark green doors 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s house at 
Chelsea, doors picked out with red and 
lighted here and there with a round 
convex mirror. Colvin was also a 
friend and champion of Conrad ; he 
loved him and wished that R. L. S. 
could have met him to exchange “ end¬ 
less ocean and island yarns.” 

A Life of Joy 

Colvin’s was a full, rich life. He was 
married to a delightful and distinguished 
woman, described by a friend as “a 
Minerva with a heart.” Honoured and 
loved at Cambridge and at the British 
Museum as an art critic, he drank very 
deep of art and life. He deserved all 
that came to him ; he was , ready for 
joy and colour, even as, when a little 
boy, he feasted in East Suffolk woods 
and gardens on Shakespeare. Scott, 
and Spenser. 

Never think that to be a great friend 
is a small matter. Tt is, perhaps, the 
rarest and most precious thing on Earth. 

How glad one is to hear of people who 
love beauty being able to get within 
reach of it ! Colvin’s account of his 
trip to Athens, his deep felicity over 
the brilliant light on the hills of Greece, 
will be remembered by all who have 
ever read it. 
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MAGNA CARTA DAY 

JUNE 15 

The Unity of the Seven 
English-Speaking Nations 

AN AMERICAN MOVEMENT 

We have received from the Inter¬ 
national Magna Carta Day Association, 
formed at St. Paul, Minnesota, a request 
that we should tell the readers of the 
G.N. once more what the objects of the 
association are and enlist their interest 
in those objects. 

The main object is to unite the seven 
English-speaking nations in a common 
feeling of goodwill toward each other, 
and in a common determination to 
support that love of civil arid religiou.s 
liberty which has been throughout the 
history of the British race its most 
distinctive feature. In all' the nations 
that speak English as their language 
liberty in self-government is the central 
national idea. The Magna Carta Asso¬ 
ciation desires to band the seyen nations 
together to keep it so. 

Magna Carta Sunday 

The seven nations are the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, New¬ 
foundland, South Africa, Australia, and" 
New Zealand. 

The present ground of unity is the 
language they all speak. But where 
can they also find a common ground of 
union in history ? The reply given by 
the association to this question is that 
Magna Carta forms a comnion ground of 
union in history, and it suggests that 
each nation shall commemorate every 
year, on June 15, the day on which that 
Great Charter was signed by King John 
in I2r5, _■ 

It is also suggested that the third 
Sunday in June shall be called Magna 
Carta Sunday, and on that day we 
should all think about the precious 
liberties that have been extending 
through the English-speaking world 
since tyranny received a check in this 
great document of English freedom. 

Signed by Many Kings 

With these objects (that is, with the 
cementing of the closest possible union 
between all English-speaking peoples, 
and with thoughtful and constant 
reflection on the sacred importance of 
the liberty which these nations have so 
hardly w'on) the C.N. is in ardent 
sympathy. 

It is true that in the popular mind 
Magna Carta has come to be regarded 
as a kind of starting-point for wdiat is 
most sound and helpful in the forms of 
government to be found throughout the 
English-speaking w'orld. Many kings have 
had to sign it. It has acquired almost a 
sacred character. Probably that feeling 
about it will never be dispelled. 

. A Great Landmark 

Yet if it is closely scanned it will be 
found to hav'e supported some bad 
usages which true liberty'J has since 
swept away. Equal justice for all, it 
must be remembered, rvas not then 
understood. Still, it wms a great land¬ 
mark in the long story of human free¬ 
dom, and perhaps no better early 
starting-point could be found for that 
desire for good government which has 
become the hallmark of the British race 
wherever it has spread throughout the 
world.- So the C.N. welcomes heartily 
this American attempt to forge, through 
Magna Carta Day, new bonds of unity 
and goodwill between all the children 
and relatives of the British Motherland. 

Anyone who wishes .to hear more 
about this hopeful association can do 
so by writing to its Founder, Mr. J. W. 
Hamilton, 740, Fuller Avenue, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, U.S.A. - 


A SURPRISE IN THE. 

Highlands 

Eagle Who Came to 
Like Men 

Eagles in the Highlands are usually as 
shy of human beings as human beings 
are of eagles. 

A Highland crofter tramping a remote 
and desolate glen w'as surprised and 
alarmed, therefore, when a magnificent 
golden eagle on the wing, instead of 
turning away on seeing him, swept 
down to a rock, on which it stood and 
gazed at him. 

A good deal frightened, the High¬ 
lander tlirew a piece of rock at the eagle, 
hoping to drive it away, but the bird 
astonished him the more by flying after 
the rolling stone to investigate it. The 
mystified man took to his heels. 

The eagle, it turned out, was the very 
one which had been captured and trained 
by Captain Knight. Its graceful, slow- 
motion kinema flights have delighted 
audiences at the London Polytechnic 
for many weeks, and those who have 
seen this wonderful film will be glad to 
hear of the bird’s happy life in freedom. 
Its experience of Captain Knight was 
that he was kind and friendly, and so 
the eagle felt kind and friendly too to 
the frightened Highlander 1 


NEW ALLY OF THE 
CHEMIST 

The “ Eye ” of the Ultra-Violet 
Rays 

A new use for ultra-violet rays has 
been foimd by Mr. A. A. King. 

At the Royal Society’s conversazione 
he showed an apparatus by which the 
smallest possible amount of arsenic 
absorbed by a piece of paper can be 
made to show a black mark when ultra¬ 
violet light is thrown upon it. A 
hundred-millionth part of a gramme 
can be showm in this way ! Before this 
apparatus was invented a speck of 
arsenic needed to be a hundred tirnes 
larger than this to be detected. 

These rays have also shown that, 
humanly speaking, there is no such 
thing as absolutely pure water. Water 
distilled again and yet again still shorvs 
the presence of something which is not 
perfectly transparent to ultra-violet light. 

PUSSY OF THE GREAT 
RENOWN 

The Black Spot on the Flag 

The little black kitten which H.M.S. 
Renown is taking round the world had 
a thrilling experience when “the ship 
arrived, with the Duke and Duchess of 
York, at Fremantle the other day. 

She had found a comfortable bed on a 
heap of bunting and had gone sound 
asleep on it. Suddenly her dreams were 
disturbed by a terrific upheaval, and she 
awoke to find that her bed was turning 
into a long line of flags, with which 
the sailors were “ dressing ship.” 

She dug her claws into the yielding 
stuff and hung on till the captain spied 
her, a tiny black spot a hundred feet up 
in the air. He promptly ordered the 
flags to be lowered, and pussy was 
rescued amid the cheers of the crowds 
on the quay. 


TIME-TABLE FOR SKY-RIDERS 

An international aerial time-table is 
now in its second year. It shows, on 
the hnes of railway time-tables, the times 
of starting and arrival of the world’s 
air services- and the cost of the tickets. 

One may leav’e London at 4 p.m. on 
iMonday and reach Constantinople at 
12.15 p.m. on Thursday, breaking the 
journey for a night’s rest in Paris, 
Vienna, and Bucharest. It costs ^^34 13s. 
London to Moscow takes two days, with a 
night in Berlin, the fare being ^25 los. 


PAUL'S FRIEND 

The House He May Have 
Visited 

A THRILLING POSSIBILITY 

Salute Hennas, Patrobas, Hermes, 
and the brethren which are with them ; 
salute one another with a holy kiss. 

Paul to the Romans 

It is a thrilling thing when traditions 
whose basis is lost in antiquity find a 
piece of new evidence in their support. 

On the Appian Way from Rome is 
a little seventeenth-century church 
dedicated to St. Sebastian. Till quite 
recently there had been nothing particu¬ 
larly interesting about it except a 
tradition that in an older church on the 
same site the bodies of Peter and Paul 
had been hidden. The tradition has 
been as persistently scouted ; many 
people do not even believe that Peter 
ever reached Rome. 

The Home of Hermes 

But a little Capuchin monk thought 
otherwise, and at last got leave to dig 
under the high altar, where he found a 
deep cavity. This cavity has been 
gradually enlarged, and has proved to 
be the ruins of a Roman house with 
beautiful wall decorations. Inscriptions 
show it to have been the home of one 
who was known as Hermes. 

Now, in his Epistle to the Romans 
Paul expressly charges his correspondent 
to salute a number of named disciples, 
including Hermes, and the brethren 
which were with them. What more likely, 
then, that Paul should have been a 
visitor at this house, and that later, 
in time of danger, his body should have 
been taken by Hermes, or those who 
came after him, and hidden in a vault 
below his house ? 

For, sure enough, under the house of 
Hermes, under the Church of Sebastian, 
just such a vault has now been un¬ 
earthed as would have been used for 
such a purpose ! 


HONOUR OF THE 
R.S.P.C.A. 

A War Hero Apologises 

A wicked charge against the honour 
of the R.S.P.C.A. has been withdrawn. 

In the fight against the traffic in worn- 
out horses the Society exhibited a film 
taken in Belgium showing methods of 
slaughter there. Captain Robert Gee, 
V.C., declared in Parliament, and re¬ 
peated outside, that the film was a fraud, 
that the method shown was not custom¬ 
ary in Belgium, and that the actors in 
the film had been induced by the 
Society’s representative to act a lie. 

The Society brought an action for 
libel, and Captain Gee, in declaring his 
defence, found that the information on 
which he had relied was untrue. Of 
course it was ; it is a pity, the inquiries 
were not made at an earlier stage. 
Captain Gee has apologised hand¬ 
somely for his error. He has retired 
from Parliament, and is now living in 
Australia. 

THE LETTER-BOX 
Keeping the Postman Waiting 

It is said that three minutes in every 
hour of a postman’s round is occupied in 
waiting for people li-ving in houses not 
provided with letter-boxes. 

The Post Office is considering ryhether 
to ask the Ministry of Health to require 
that houses built with the aid of public 
funds should be provided with a letter- 
bo.x, or at least a letter slip. But why 
not all houses to provide a box ? Might 
not all householders, or all builders 
and landlords, who do not provide letter¬ 
boxes and street numbers on their doors 
be required to pay a special tax toward 
the cost of the extra trouble they give 
the Post Office ? 


THE MAN WHO 
BUILT FAT 

Berthelot the Tireless 
Chemist 

60 YEARS OF HARD WORK 
FOR THE WORLD 

Never was there a man who did more 
work in the course of his life than Marcel- 
lin Berthelot, whom the chemists of 
France have been honouring in Paris. 

We might think he began to work 
almost as soon as he was born, now 
just a hundred years ago. Certainly he 
nev'er seemed to leave off during his 
working life. Work was his pleasure, 
his business, his relaxation. 

All Europe knew of this tireless worker, 
and depended on him for help in the 
tasks in which the chemists of the 
nineteenth century Were engaged, of 
which one of the chief was, not that of 
analysing substances, but of putting 
them togethet out of the chemicals in the 
laboratory. 

Berthelot came to England to lecture 
on the putting together of chemical sub¬ 
stances so as to build them up into the 
more complicated ones, and he chose for 
his examples the building-up of the fats. 

The Foods of the Future 

The fats are almost more important 
to food and life than anything else, and 
Bertheiot’s researches are the founda¬ 
tion-stones on which the chemist of the 
future may some day build the foods we 
eat and the clothes we wear. 

Already they have done something, for, 
though these feats of building-up may 
be far distant, the chemist in his labora¬ 
tory already has made many substances 
which were formerly deemed natural 
products. Already he has made arti¬ 
ficial dyes, artificial scents, artificial 
shell and horn, and artificial silk. He 
has found a way to. turn oil into fats, 
and to drag the nitrogen out of the 
atmosphere to promote the growth of 
food by nitrates. 

- All these things were part of the work 
which Berthelot tried to do, and much 
of which he did in the sixty or seventy 
years of his hard-worldng life. 

A BURIED FLAG COMES 
. BACK TO LIGHT 
A Tale of Togoland 

The strange history of a Union Jack 
comes from that part of Togoland which 
passed from German to British rule at 
the close of the war. 

Before Germany annexed this West 
African territory in 1886 many of the 
tribes considered themselves the subjects 
of Britain, and a prized possession of 
one of the chiefs was a Union Jack. 
When the Germans took command they 
offered new flags for old. The chief 
diplomatically accepted the new flag, 
but failed to surrender the old one, which 
he buried in an earthenware pot. 

It has just been reported that when a 
British officer visited the chief’s successor 
he was surprised to find himself met by a 
messenger bearing a Union Jack, and 
this was the explanation of the mystery 
which the chief gave in his kraal. 


THE CHURCH OF IRELAND 
AND ITS PRIMATE 

We have received several letters con¬ 
cerning a reference in a recent issue of 
the C.N. to the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who was described as having some 
degree of authority in Ireland. 

We were wxong. The facts are that 
since 1870 the Church of Ireland has 
been quite independent. Its governing 
body is the General Synod. Its Primate 
is the Archbishop of Armagh, who is 
elected by the Bishoj)S of the Church, 
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PIGTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



SOMETHING TOO 
WONDERFUL FOR US 

The Way of a Cat with 
a Saucer 

Here is another story from a C.N. 
reader which cat lovers may quote in 
support of their theory that cats are as 
intelligent as dogs. 

A cat had found a beautiful nursery 
for her five kittens behind some syringa 
bushes at the bottom of a London 
garden. When the owners of the garden 
discovered the place they took a white 
saucer and poured out some milk, -which 
the mother cat gratefully lapped up. 
Then the saucer was refilled and left 
near by. When further supplies were 
brought the empty saucer was found 
covered with leaves. The leaves were 
brushed away and the saucer was re¬ 
filled. . The ne.xt time it was found 
covered with leaves again. 

There seems little doubt that pussy 
thought the white saucer too conspicuous 
an object on the dark soil, and feared 
that it might guide undesirable visitors 
to her nursery, 

LONDON’S ROMAN BATH 
Where the Water Comes From 

Through all the centuries since the 
Romans a constant stream of spring 
water has flowed through London’s 
Roman bath in the Strand, but no one 
has known whence jt comes. 

There were theories, of course, and 
the most popular was that the water 
came from a spring feeding a Holy Well 
a little east of the Gaiety 'Theatre. But 
careful examination now leads to the 
conclusion that the rvater comes from a 
spring rising somewhere in the northern 
heights of London and flowing under¬ 
ground to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
it divides into two streams. 

The bath may be seen by visitors on 
applying at the most interesting church 
of St. Clement Danes. 


TIRED OF WAR TROPHIES 
Salford Scraps Its Tank 

For eight years a British tank, 
flanked by German guns, has stood in 
an open space in the middle of Salford, 
klanchester’s grimy neighbour. 

Now it has occurred to the citizens 
that these war trophies are not things 
of beauty, physically or spiritually, so 
they are going to plant a shrubbery 
there instead ! 

The guns have been trundled off to 
a neighbouring park, where they may 
or may not remain. The tank has been 
sold for scrap, and has been broken up 
on the spot. 

As its body consisted of massive steel 
plates this was not a quick or easy 
process. It took nearly a week. The 
tank was brought to Salford with pomp 
and ceremony, with martial music and 
flags, amid cheering crowds; it has 
departed in fragments on rattling motor- 
lorries, watched indifferently by casual 
passers-by. 

So perish all war and all its makers. 

A PROSPEROUS PLACE 
Western Australia Going Ahead 

Western Australia, at any rate, is in 
real earnest about immigration. 

Like Canada before her, she prepares 
for her future citizens with railways. 
At present she has almost a mile of 
railway for every hundred inhabitants, 
and wants to change the proportion as 
fast as she can. 

Her progress during the present 
century has been almost startling. Her 
wool exports have multiplied by six in 
twenty years, and are now approaching 
four million pounds, but the develop¬ 
ment of her wheat and flour exports is 
still more amazing. Twenty years ago 
they realised just over two hundred 
pounds ; this year they will be over 
six millions. Yet only a-third of the 
best wheat laud available has been 
touched, while the grazing areas are 
altogether incalculable. ' 


HEAT LAID ON 
Iceland Leads the Way 

The day will come when we shall be 
wise enough and energetic enough and 
capable enough to send heat into our 
houses as we now send light; but Iceland 
will be before us. 

Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, 
has a much milder climate than its 
latitude and the country’s name would 
suggest, but even in the height of 
summer its temperature is only about 
50 degrees. 

But 25 miles north of it are the great 
geysers. Why not use them and warm 
Reykjavik from this natural supply 
of hot water ? That is what the Ice¬ 
land Government has decided to do. 
The intention is not only to supply 
every building with central heating and 
constant hot water, but to heat thou¬ 
sands of acres of glasshouses in which 
to grow produce such as grows out of 
doors on the Mediterranean shores. 
There will be a network of pipes of 
reinforced concrete and a central 
pumping station. 

SHINING VILLAGES 
A Bright Example for the 
Countryside 

The village of Avington, near Win¬ 
chester, has a tiny waterfall three feet 
high, and from that reservoir of power 
it is supplying itself and its two neigh¬ 
bours, Itchen Abbas and Easton, with 
electric light. 

It was the squire of Avington who 
conceived and carried out the idea. By 
the waterfall was a disused water-mill. 
A turbine replaced the water-wheel, 
and a dynamo was installed ; and now 
the waterfall drives the turbine, the 
turbine drives the dynamo, and the 
dynamo sends out sufficient electricity 
to light 400 lamps'in Avington, Itchen 
Abbas, and Easton. 

Surely a bright and shining example 
which many a village might copy 1 


WIRELESS PICTURES 
Surprising Help in Storm 
Predictions 

One of the most important uses so far 
found for the new science of wireless 
picture telegraphy is in the forecasting 
of hurricanes. 

Weeks before a severe hurricane 
reaches the United States it is often 
felt at Cape Verde, and nearly all the 
severe hurricanes cause discharges in 
the air, which are registered by wireless. 

Weather maps have for some time 
now been broadcast in the United 
States by means of a simple wireless 
machine which draws the map on a 
piece of paper. It has been found that 
those wireless pictures are often dis¬ 
figured by marks which are due to 
static discharges in the atmosphere. 
These, when severe, are frequently 
caused by the approach of a hurricane, 
and a new machine has now been put 
into use which records the static marks 
on a paper chart. With the aid of a 
wireless compass the direction from 
which the approaching hurricane is 
expected can be shown, and it is hoped 
in this way to give ample warning of 
the approach of dangerous hurricanes. 

WHAT £2 WILL DO 
Stamping Out Leprosy 

Two pounds will cure a leper. How 
many lepers can C.N. readers cure ? 

The Empire Leprosy Relief Associa¬ 
tion is trying to stamp out leprosy. 
Medical men declare that this terrible 
disease could be driven from the Earth 
in thirty years if the problem were 
properly taken in hand. 

There are now more lepers in the 
British Empire than under any other 
Government, with the possible excep- 
-fion of China. 

The necessary drugs are known and 
are available, and the workers are ready ; 
onl)? the money is wanted, and the smali 
sum of will save a life from worse 
than death. 
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Three Words and Five 
Sandwiches 

|W[en still talk of the wonderful 
flight of Charles Lindbergh, 
and nothing in it helped a friend 
of ours to realise the realities of 
the achievement so much as the 
fact that this young man started 
on his journey with only five 
sandwiches in his plane. 

The friend of whom we have 
spoken said to us : 

I have crossed the Atlantic on 
several occasions. On each of those 
occasions I began the day with a pot 
of tea and a slice of bread and butter. 
Then 1 dressed and went down to 
breakfast. At one o’clock I had 
luncheon. At half-past four I had tea 
and cakes. Then 1 changed my clothes 
and went down to dinner. 

Why, the business of filling a ship 
with stores for a journey is a tremen¬ 
dous alTair! The kitchens, the larders, 
the cold storage rooms, and the 
pantries are a sight to astonish anyone. 
But here is this boy flipping across 
from the New World to the Old with 
just five sandvdches in his plane. -It 
beats everything. 

We confessed ourselves duly 
impressed by this striking way of 
putting the matter, but pointed 
out that, in spite of the marvel¬ 
lous element in Lindbergh’s per¬ 
formance, there was sometning 
in the flight as old as the ages, at 
any rate, as old as the human race. 

, “ What is that ? " demanded 
our excited friend. 

“ His first words on coming 
down in Paris.” 

“ Tell me ? ” 

” He landed,” we replied, 
” smiled at the people rushing 
toward him, and said, Someone 
tell Mother.” 

” Yes,” said our friend, ” I 
suppose that’s about as old as the 
hills. Well, what with his five 
sandwiches and his three words 
after landing, Lindbergh ought 
to last as a hero rather longer 
than most popular charactei's.” 

It is certainly a very remark¬ 
able fact how instinctively hosts 
of people seemed immediately to 
take this bright and smiling boy^ 
to their hearts, and also remark¬ 
able that wherever one goes now 
one hears men saying He neither \ 
smokes nor drinks. We believe i 
that thousands of people who do 
smoke are now smoking less, and j 
that thousands of boys who were 
thinking of tobacco have now 
put it out of their minds. And we 
hope that thousands of youths 
who thought a drink was good 
for them - are now deciding to 
give it up. ■ 

In this way the hero uncon¬ 
sciously influences the wdiole 
world. We all feel that what 
he can do without we also can 
do without. Lindbergh, with his 
splendid nerves and rejoicing 
health, will influence a multitude 
of boys all over the world to 
cultivate the intense satisfaction 
of perfect physical fitness. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



TheQ 

■ytiE queue nuisance is being talked 
of once again ; it is interfering 
with their tenants, the landlords say. 
The fact is that it is a nuisance to all 
concerned except those who are most 
concerned. 

To them half the fun of going to 
the theatre would be lost if there 
were no queues to wait in and they 
could go straight to a seat they had 
bookqd. Besides, they might stilt 
have to queue up for tickets. 

That is more than likely, because 
since the first queue was formed in 
the hope that everything comes to 
him who knows how to wait the queue 
has grown into a liabit. To some it is 
a pastime ; to others an occujiation ; 
to others it is growing into an industry. 
It supports messenger boys wlio only 
stand and wait, sellers of camp 
stools to support the weary, retailers 
of acid drops, bananas, and buns for 
those who can support their hunger 
no longer. 

But oddest of all is the little com¬ 
pany of entertainers drifting on to the 
scene.to while away the waiting hours. 
There are reciters, minstrels, and 
banjo performers, and, if the perform¬ 
ances do not come up to those inside 
the theatre, they form a curtain-raiser 
for which there is little to pay. It is 
a queer illustration of the way one 
industry grows out of another. 

© . 

Go to the Ant, Thou Sluggard 

arc used to hearing marvellous 
tales about ants, but the last 
news is' as good as anything we have 
ever heard. 

A French naturalist observing ants 
in Africa reports that he put some 
grain in a box on the top of a pole. 
The ants climbed the pole, and at 
first carried the stuff awayq grain by 
grain, down the pole. But by the 
second day they had thought out a 
better way. Two gangs appeared, 
one to climb the pole, the other to 
receive the grain dropped down to 
them by the top gang. Bands of 
glue were painted round the stick, 
but the ants, after a few of them had 
been caught, built a dyke over the 
gum, using sand and earth for their 
bridge. The naturalist .took the box 
away and put it in a more difficult 
position. It was placed on a tripod, 
which was irut in a pan of water. 

For a long time the ants seemed to 
bo thinking this puzzle out. Then 
they appeared again, quite prepared 
for their task. A file of them were 
carr3dng leaves and tin}^ twigs, with 
which they formed a pontoon bridge 
to one leg of the tripod, and so reached 
the grain 1 The investigator was most 
interested to observe that the ants 
chose floating materials to build their 
bridge, and heavier materials to get 
over the glue. Is it not amazing.? 


He Walked in Glorv 

We take trom William Canton’s poemsi 
referred to on another page; this striking 
picture of the loneliness of a great man. 

He walked in glory on the hills; 

We dalesmen envied from afar 
The heights and rose-lit pinnacles 
Which placed him nigh the evening star. 

Upon the peaks they found him dead ; 
And now we wonder if he sighed 
For our low grass beneath his head. 
For our rude huts, before he died. 

© 

Tip-Cat . 

j2)EAN IxGE says we are slaves to catch 
words. Bound to be, if we get 
caught by them. 

0 

gOME of the Chinese soldiers are said 
to be fed on dog biscuits. The 
Pekingese array, we suppose. 

_ 0 . 

JsJew motorists in thousands are now 
taking the road. Leaving notliing 
for pedestrians to walk on. 

Q 

TRIBE of African natives has been 
discovered who cannot be induced 
to speak. What 


Peter Puck Wants 
to Know 



Why minus twos' 
wear plus fours 


an e.xample for 
some of our 
orators! 

0 

]7rrand boys 
have formed 
a cricket club in 
Manchester. 
They are often 
caught out, but 
not running. 

0 

A SEAT in the 
New York 
Stock E.xchange 
has been sold for 
£20,060. Will 
the gentleman be polite and give it up 
: to a lady ? 

0 

T"'e.xty million banana trees have been' 
blown down by a hurricane. Quite 
a windfall for somebody. 

Q 

JN Japan the police now supervise 
spring-cleaning. Which is considered 
a sweeping reform. 

0 

Let those who will go off to see 
I’at’s Juno and the Paycock ; 

Quite good enough for you and me 
Are England’s June and Haycock. 

The Greatest Question Before 
the World 

1 . By a Belgian 

Wc must disarm or perish. 

2. By General Sykes 

Future war means annihilation. 

3. By Sir Herbert Samuel 
Disarmament has four stages : 
Should it be done ? The universal 

answer is Yes. .. 

Can it he done? The experts say 
Probably. 

How shall it be done ? That is where 
we now are. 

Do it. At . this stage the Britsli 
people will rally round zny Govern¬ 
ment that will do it. 


I Wish That Time Would 
Hurry Back 

T WISH that Time would hurry 
^ back 

And find a Boy I knew, 

And tell him there’s a little thing 
I want to have him do. 

I WISH he’d don his stubby shoes, 
And hunt around the wood 
For lavender anemones, 

And gather all he could. 

J wiSHhis little hands would make, 
In eager, clumsy haste, 

A basket that was fashioned out 
Of cardboard stuck with paste. 

PJe hung it once upon my door, 
And rang the bell, and ran. 
With all the lover-symptoms that 
Were ever known to man. 

Jt wasn’t such a lovely gift ; 

It didn’t breathe of Art ; 

But oh ! it held a sentiment 
That thrilled his Lady’s heart. 

y\ND when I opened up my door 
His flowers seemed to be 
A present worth a fortune from 
A Fairy Prince to Me. 

I WISH that Time would hurry 
back 

And find that Boy, and say 
I want another basket of 
Anemones today. Nan Terrell Reed 

© 

True Gold 

^UT of her, home in the sunless slum 
of a city a child went to stay in 
a home five miles away; but what a 
different home ! 

It was a home with a garden and 
flowers; above all, with a field by the 
garden, and birds that sang in the 
trees near by. She liked her holiday 
immensely, this child of eight summers 
(what colourless summers they must 
have been in the citj'!), and, romping 
in her new freedom, she made dis¬ 
coveries every day. 

The best discovery was the butter¬ 
cups. She found them in the field at 
the bottom of the garden, a field of 
green and gold. 

“ Just fancy that! ” she said, as 
her eyes grew wide and shone with 
surprise, “ having buttercups at the 
bottom of your garden t “ 

Columbus gazing at his new world 
knew no more wonder than this little 
discoverer did then. For her, too, it 
was a new world, and when the sor¬ 
rowful day came for her to go back 
to the slum she took with her the 
best thing she knew, a handful of 
true gold. 

© 

Good Things Said Long Ago 

By Marcus Aurelius 

Accept the favours of fortune with¬ 
out pride ; lose them without regret. 

It is for you to see that you are able 
to retire at any moment within 
yourself. Nowhere can \’0u find a 
sweeter, calmer refuge than in the 
depths of your own soul. 

The best means of avenging yourself 
on a worthless creature is not to 
re'sembie him. 
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381 Million Cheques 


A MAN ON A HILL 

LAST OF THE RED 
INDIAN SCOUTS 

A Hero Passes Away After 
a Long Life of Peace 

OLD FRIENDS MEET AGAIN 

The last of the famous Red Indian 
Scouts in the Army of the United States 
has died, full of years and honours. | 

Nearly forty years ago a young 
lieutenant was stationed at Fort Sill, 
the headquarters of the Indian Terri¬ 
tories, now the State of Oklahoma, when 
a veteran fighting Kiorva Indian named 
Ta-bone-mah came in and sought an 
interview. He asked to be enlisted with 
the Scouts, and Lieutenant Scott agreed 
to engage him. 

It was a critical moment in Red 
Indian history. News had reached the 
Territories of a new religion from the 
north. A new leader was coming 
southward with a new layer of moving 
earth like a glacier to sweep the white 
men into the sea ! It was held that the 
movement would be greatly helped if 
some of the white men were got rid of 
beforehand. 

A Safety Valve for Excitement 

In the north the Sioux set their hands 
to the task; and in the Territories, at 
the moment Ta-bone-mah visited Fort 
Sill, all the braves were, dancing and 
the white settlers were preparing for 
battle. The braves had danced for 
twenty days and nights. Anything 
might happen ! 

When Ta-bone-mah met Lieutenant 
Scott neither could speak the language; 
of the other, and they conversed in dumb 
show. " Slay with me and you will 
become as a man on a hill,” said the 
lieutenant, raising the finger and 
thumb of one hand above the other as 
it lay on the table. “ Follow your own 
people and all of you will go under, go 
way down,” with a dowmward sweep of 
the right hand. 

Ta-bone-mah gave his promise, and 
together they ' rode out among the 
tribes. At each camp they came to the 
lieutenant sat and chatted with the old 
men while the scout drifted from tent 
to tent collecting information. " So- 
and-so talk bad over there,” the scout 
would report, and the other would go 
over to him and bring him round by 
argument and threat. The lieutenant 
let the dancing go on, and it acted as 
a safety valve for their excitement. 

* The Ghost Dance Terror 

There was no rising in the Indian 
Territory; the Ghost Dance Terror, as it 
was called, passed harmlessly away. 

A few years later an order came to 
Fort Sill to enlist a troop of Indian 
cavalry. Ta-bone-mah w’as the first to 
•enlist. It meant a great change in his 
life, and as he cut off his braids he 
changed his name. He ceased to be Ta- 
bone-mah, which meant IMorning Star, 
and became I-See-O, meaning Plenty of 
Heath Fires., In five years the troop 
was disbanded and I-See -0 went back 
to the Scouts, while the lieutenant, 
promoted, left Fort Sill to become 
in due course Major-General Scott, Chief 
of Staff in the United States Army. 

A Great Peacemaker 

The day came when these two met 
again. Twelve years ago I-See -0 rvent to 
see General Scott at Washington, but the 
general found that years of contact with 
white civilisation had undermined the old 
chief’s health. So he had him re-enlisted 
in the army for the duration of his life, 
which meant that he was to draw pay to 
the end but to live at home in his tent. 
There he remained in honourable retire¬ 
ment till the end came, famed as the last 
of the Scouts and reverenced as the 
greatest peacemaker the Indian Terri¬ 
tories had ever had. 

He had indeed become as a man on a 
hill. He was held in great honour in his 
own tribe, and the Cheyennes made him 
one of their chiefs. 


|\ yi ONEY becomes quite romantic when 
^ dealt with on a large scale. 

No one knows how many times a 
penny, or a shilling, or a Treasury Note, 
passes from hand to hand in a year; 
but we do know how many cheques are 
drawn in a year, for each cheque bears a 
stamp tax of twopence, and we know how 
many of these twopences are received by 
the Treasury. The figures are wonderful. 

Over 300,480,000 cheques were drawn 
in 1921 ; in 1925 the number rose to 
381,840,000 ! That means that for each 
man, woman, and child in the country 
about ten cheques are drawn in a year, 
or 50 cheques for each family 

The increasing use of cheques is an 
excellent thing. It is the most civilised 
and sensible method of paying money, 
except for very small amounts. A 
cheque is a perfect record of payment. 


Tt seems that the League of Nations was 
* created not a moment too soon. It 
finds so many things to do toward 
making the world a safer and better 
place to live in, and it is especially 
needed now that changes come so 
quickly that it seems impossible to keep 
pace with them. 

Nowadays motorists do not keep to 
their own countries. They speed over 
the highways of Europe, passing out of 
one country, through another, and into 
a third, and in each of them the traffic 
signals may be different. Level cross¬ 
ings, for instance, are sometimes indicated 
by the picture of a puffing engine, some¬ 
times by what looks like a gridiron or a 
five-barred gate, but is meant to show 
the rails. 'The Transit Organisation of 
the League has aparticular committee for 


and can easily be turned into a legal 
receipt for the money paid by printing 
a receipt form on the back.-'as business 
houses are increasingly doing. It is a 
method of giving a receipt which saves 
trouble, correspondence, and postage, 
because the cheques we draw are re¬ 
turned to us by our bankers. If, there¬ 
fore, w'e paste the receipted cheques in 
our cheque-books we get a perfect com¬ 
bined record of payment and receipt. 

Our bankers pass all the cheques they 
receive through an institution called the 
Clearing House, and as all cheques go 
through the Clearing House we are able 
to say what their total value is. The 
figures are astonishing. In 1925 the 
sum was 40.000 million pounds ; in 1926 
it was 612 millions less, owing to the 
General Strike. 


considering road traffic, and just now it 
is trying to deal with these difficulties. 
It urges every country to adopt the 
triangle as the danger signal, a rectangle 
for showing speed limits, and for all 
other signs a di.se at least two feet wide. 

Also it urges that the rule of the road 
should be the same for all European 
countries. Right-hand traffic is recom¬ 
mended as the most expedient, as it is 
already the rule in the majority of the 
States on the Continent. 

Such uniform arrangements would 
add greatly to the safety and enjoyment 
of mo'.orists. It was just an inter¬ 
national centre like the League that was 
needed to set such matters straight. 
Smalt matters, perhaps, but a collection of 
them makes a big pile, and everyone reaps 
advantage from one or another of them. 


THEXOLOSSEUM 

CROSS 

SOLEMN SCENE IN A 
FAMOUS RUIN 

Mussolini’s Policy of Peace 
with the Vatican 

THE LAST FIGHT LONG AGO 

Rome, the Eternal City, has seen 
many strange changes in our time. One 
of the most significant of them is the 
setting up of the Cross in the Colosseum, 
to which the C.N. has already referred. 

When Rome became the capital of 
reunited Italy nearly two generations 
ago there was bitter resentment in the 
Palace of the Popes at the arrival of the 
new Government, and the Pope made 
himself, in protest, the voluntary pri¬ 
soner of the Vatican. The Italian 
Government on its side did some things 
which embittered the quarrel. 

Where Christian Martyrs Died 

One thing it did which many of its 
friends have alw’ays regrettedi It re¬ 
moved from the mighty ruins of the 
Colosseum the rough wooden cross which 
had marked, for centuries the spot where 
Christian martyrs had died. 

One of the good things now happening 
under Mussolini is that the Government 
is pursuing a steady policy of reconcilia¬ 
tion, and the cross, which was set up 
temporarily some time ago, has just been 
permanently restored to its old position. 
Officials of Church and State mingled 
at the ceremony, and prayers were 
offered for the Pope and for the King. 
Queen Elena was present, and kneeled in 
prayer for some moments before the cross. 

From the Children’s Encyclopedia 

In those dark and shameful days when 
Rome ruled the world the great white 
Colosseum was a wondrous sight. Here 
came all Rome to see the great wild 
beasts set loose and tear each other to 
pieces. Here came the gladiators, strong 
men trained to fight each other until one 
of them was killed. Here the Christians 
rvere thrown alive to the lions. No place 
in the world has seen more cruel sights. 

But slowly Christianity made its way 
until the very emperor became a Chris¬ 
tian. Then these shameful things 
ceased, and the Colosseum became only 
a circus ; but still the people longed 
to have the old sights back again. 

The Christians had been growing 
stronger and stronger for four hundred 
years when there came a terrible day 
for Rome. Alaric, the leader of the 
Goths, came thundering outside Rome, 
which, having only a poor mad boy for 
its emperor, must have fallen but for a 
brave general and his men, who put the 
Goths to flight. 

Such rejoicing there was in Rome that 
day that the people flocked to the 
Colosseum, cheering the brave general. 
There was a great hunting of beasts 
and a wmnderful performance. 

The Martyr’s Crown of Victory 

Then there happened a strange thing. 
Into the middle of the arena came an old 
man, bareheaded and barefooted, 
calling upon the people to prevent the 
shedding of blood. The crowd shrieked 
to him to stop his preaching and to go 
away. The gladiators came forward 
and forced him aside, but still the old 
man came between them. The gladia¬ 
tors brutally struck him down ; a storm 
of stones fell upon him from the angry 
people ; and the old man perished before 
the eyes of Rome. 

He was a hermit named Telemachus, 
one of those holy men who, tired of the 
wickedness of the world, had gone to 
live in the hills. He had seen the people 
flocking to the Colosseum, and, pitying 
them for their cruelty, had gone to stop 
it or to die in the attempt. 

He died, but his work was done. All 
that was best in Rome was stirred by 
the sight of the hermit slain in the arena, 
and there w^as no more slaughter in the 
great theatre. It was the last fight. 


SUMMER AT THE ZOO 



To children who visit the London Zoo the elephant is easily the most popular of ail animals, 
for boys and girls can enjoy the thrill of a ride on the huge creature’s back, as shown here 


Making the World’s Roads Safer 
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INDIA’S SPEAKER 
AMONG US 

INTERESTING SPECTATOR 
OF PARLIAMENT 

A Man Who Gives Half His 
Income to Mr. Gandhi 

LEARNING TO RULE AN 
ASSEMBLY 

The great secret of Britain’s successful 
government is her readiness to give 
to the peoples of the Empire an in¬ 
creasing share of responsibility for 
their own well-being. 

Staying among us in London in the 
last few weeks has been a remarkable 
man who illustrates in his own character 
one of the triumphs of this policy. 
This is Mr. V. J. Patel, the Speaker 
of India’s Legislative Assembly. When 
India first received an instalment of 
self-government Mr, Patel was a strong 
opponent of the plan, demanding that 
it should go much farther. He joined 
Mr. Gandhi in boycotting the whole thing. 

Belonging to No Party 

Later, however, like many others, 
he came to the conclusion that the 
reforms should have a fair trial, and 
when he was elected Speaker -by a 
narrow majority, against the Govern¬ 
ment vote, he announced that thence¬ 
forth he belonged to no party and was 
concerned solely to make the work of 
the Assembly effective. This year he 
was re-elected to the chair by a unani¬ 
mous vote, and now he has come to 
London to study the work of the 
Mother of Parliaments, especially of 
its Speaker. 

Night after night he has been in the 
gallery watching the proceedings, and 
in between he has had long talks with 
Mr. Speaker Whitley on questions of 
procedure and practice. Before he 
returns he will visit the Parliaments 
in Dublin and Belfast in the same way, 
and on his way home he will see also 
some Continental legislatures. 

Service, and Not Self 

Mr. Patel comes of a family of humble 
cultivators of the soil, and was the 
first of them all to abandon the plough 
for the law. Before he could fit himself 
for the new career he had to save 
the money to pay for his studies. 

The Indian Speaker is a venerable- 
looking gentleman, very simple in his 
habits. He dresses in native costume 
of rough homespun cloth. He looks 
upon his appointment as service rendered 
to his country, and, though his salary 
is fixed at over £3000 a year, he has 
given away nearly two-thirds of it 
regularly to Mr. Gandhi, to be used in 
national service of a constructive kind. 

“ Service, and not self ” is the motto 
of this Indian citizen of the Empire. 
We cannot doubt that he will return to 
his country well assured of the hope 
and goodwill with which India’s progress 
toward effective self-government is being 
watched in England. 

EIGHTY MILES AN HOUR 
France’s New Electric Train 

It seems that France now definitely 
holds the palm lor railway speed. 

The London-to-Exeter express is the 
only one which can compare with the 
running time on half a dozen of the main 
lines radiating from Paris, and there are 
trains between Paris and Calais which 
beat even this record, averaging well 
over sixty miles an hour. 

But now, with the electrification of 
the Midi Railway, France’s own speed 
records are to be beaten. A new elec¬ 
tric locomotive has been built of 2250 
horse-power, which, even when drawing 
the heavy South Express, will reach 
nearly eighty miles an hour. 


HALF-A-CROWN 
FOR A SOVEREIGN 

Nobody Buying 

AN OLD FRIEND AMONG 
THE ANTIQUES 

Somebody has been telling a good 
story of a Wellingborough shopkeeper 
who had doubtless heard the ancient 
tale of the man who tried in vain to 
sell sovereigns on London Bridge at 
a penny apiece. The Wellingborough 
shopkeeper put a sovereign in his 
window among other antique trifles, 
and labelled it at half-a-crown 1 

Nobody tried to buy it. For a week 
people passed it by, distrustful of it as 
a bargain. Perhaps they had forgotten 
what a sovereign looks like in these 
days when hardly anybody but a banker 
ever sees them. 

But, on the whole, the most likely 
explanation is that no one took a good 
look at it. Most of us do not look at 
the most common things very closely. 
How many people can put down without 
a mistake all the figures on the face of 
the watch they carry without taking it 
out to look at it ? To be quite sure 
about a sovereign we should all want 
to handle it as well as see it. 

A Costly Ice-Cream 

If that could be done few would 
prove as unobservant as the Welling^ 
borough townsfolk are reported to have 
been. The other day a small boy who 
had discovered a sovereign that his 
family had kept since before the war 
offered it to an ice-cream man to pay 
for an ice. The man with the barrow 
pocketed it. But the magistrate who 
aftenvards inquired into the e.xchange 
could not believe that the ice-cream 
man did not know a sovereign when he 
saw one; and before he left the court he 
was a good deal more than a sovereign 
out on the transaction. 


WILLIAM WILLETT’S 
WOOD 

The Birthplace of a Great Idea 

“ I only mark the sunny hours," says 
the motto on old-world sundials. “ I 
know no time but Summer Time,” says 
the' newest sundial, set up in Pett’s 
Wood in memory of William Willett, 
who gave us our e.xtra hour of summer 
daylight. 

Nothing, says his widow', who w'as at 
the unveiling, would have given Mr. 
Willett greater pleasure than to know' 
that Pett’s Wood belonged to the nation 
and would be for ever associated with 
his name. Pett’s Wood, nearly 90 acres, 
is close to Chislehurst, bordering Paul's 
Cray Common, and it w-as here that 
Mr. Willett, riding in the glorious early 
morning air, first thought of his idea of 
daylight saving. 

The sundial is in the heart of the 
wood in a little clearing among young 
oaks and birches, and as it is set per¬ 
manently to Summer Time it will 
always be an hour ahead of Greenwich, 
a witness that it is not the Sun that 
changes but our Watches and clocks as 
springs and autumns come and go. , 

THE GREAT SECLUSION 
Norman Angell’s Pigs 

A sow and her family of twelve little 
pigs have been cut off from their happy 
home by being stranded on a sand¬ 
bank. Happily they w'ere sensible pigs, 
and brave enough to swim a quarter of a 
mile to the shore. 

They belonged to Mr. Norman Angell, 
the famous author of The Great 
Illusion, who has a farm on Northey 
Island, near Maldon, in Essex. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



The cost of an elephant is now about 
£400. 

Every time the clock ticks our 
Government Departments spend £26 los. 

The University of Wales has no Chair 
for Welsh History. 

One American boy in every ten be¬ 
tween 12 and 18 is now a Boy Scout. 

Woll Fielded I 

A cricketer at Kendal hit a ball into 
the tender of a passing train, and the 
fireman duly fielded it. 

Lincolnshire and its Coast 

Over ;{ioo,ooo has been spent in 
protecting the Lincolnshire coast against 
the sea. - 

Britain’s Sea Fisheries 

Britain’s catch of fish last year was 
625,000 tons, about 50,000 tons less 
than the year before. 

Death o? a Rat 

Caught in a trap in a Lincolnshire 
grocery store, a rat bit through a gas- 
pipe and was asphyxiated by the fumes. 

Bay Students in the Army 

A thousand boys are serving appren¬ 
ticeships for skilled work in the technical 
corps of the Army, and places are to be 
found for more. 

500 Tons of Coal Dust a Day 

A new power station to supply Berlin 
with electricity consumes 500 tons of 
coal dust brought every day by train 
from Upper Silesia. 

After Many Days 

A woman has sent £ic)0 to Oxford 
Poor Law Infirmary in recognition of 
kindness shown to a friend nearly 40 
years ago. 

Fewor Apples 

Only 1,439,000 cases of apples were 
exported from Australia this season, 
little more than a third of last year’s 
total. Of these two-thirds have come 
to Britain. 

A Silver Cross 

Isabella Rae, aged 13, has received 
the highest honour of the Girl Guides, 
the Silver Cross, for pushing a two-year- 
old child out of the way of a motor-car at 
Aberdeen. She was herself seriously hurt. 

A Plumber Haro 

The Carnegie Hero Fund has pre¬ 
sented £20 to Ernest Johnson, a Alan- 
chester plumber, for supporting a fall of 
earth on his shoulders for eight hours so 
that a man trapped with him in a cutting 
might be got out. 

The Perfect Apology 

A boy sent an apology to the Hull 
magistrates for disregarding a summons 
for playing football in the streets, 
saying he was busy completing his sixth 
year of perfect attendance at school. 
He was bound over. 


GENEVA AND THE STATE 
OF THE WORLD 
The Big Conference to be 
Followed Up 

The World Economic Conference at 
Geneva, having finished its labours, is 
now dispersed, well satisfied on the 
whole with the results. 

The recommendations of its com¬ 
mittees, some of which we summarised 
last week, have been adopted. 

The Conference has done a bold thing 
in declaring the tariff barriers of the 
nations to be injurious to the common 
interests of mankind, and there are 
plenty of people interested in high 
tariffs who would like to see its 
recommendations forgotten, but other 
meetings are to be arranged by the 
Governments to consider the proposals 
of the Conference. 

At its final session the Conference 
passed resolutions emphasising the 
importance of these economic problems 
in relation to peace and the gravity of 
the burden of armaments. 


AN ARTIST AND 
HIS PICTURES 

Paul Helleu 

FRENCHMAN WHO DIED BEFORE 
HIS LONDON EXHIBITION 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

In Deauville Harbour during the 
season dozens of pleasure-boats are 
always to be seen, but one would look 
in vain for a yacht having the tidy ap¬ 
pearance and genteel air of the Star, a 
veritable worlc of art in yachts. An artist 
used to live oil board it all the summer, 
and at almost any time he might bo 
seen leaning against the bulwark, a 
sheet of drawing-paper in his hand. 

Only one event tempted the artist to 
leave Deauville—the regatta at Cowes. 
Then he painted marine scenes in light 
colours, azure blue, like the reflection 
of the sky on a silver surface. But these 
canvases, like his others, he never 
wanted to show. If his work were spoken 
of he changed the conversation. 

Drawing on Copper 

In fact, when he had finished 3 pic¬ 
ture it ceased to interest him. Like Wat¬ 
teau, he destroyed many of his paintings 
because he was never satisfied with, his 
work, because he was already dreaming 
of something else, and it seemed impos¬ 
sible to him to send a picture to be sold. 

This artist was Paul Helleu, whom 
France has lost just as he was preparing 
pictures for an exhibition in London, 
an exhibition which has taken place in 
spite of his death. 

The name of Helleu is definitely 
associated with dry-point engraving. 
Little is generally known of this process, 
but the drawing is made on a copper¬ 
plate by means of a kind of pencil with 
a diamond point, and the least mistake 
is permanently fixed in the metal; 
hence the necessity of working with 
rapidity and assurance. It was in this 
method of engraving that Paul Helleu 
became a master. 

Earning a Living 

Soon all Paris wanted portraits by 
him, and, as a matter of fact, these 
were his only means of earning a little 
money, for as the portraits were speci¬ 
ally ordered he was obliged to deliver 
them instead of putting them in hie 
lumber-room. 

Like Watteau, Helleu did not live to 
reach the height of his powers, but his 
work has made a great impression. So 
long as an artistic society exists to 
appreciate the gracious form of a woman 
or a flower his pictures will last, like 
those of painters who have depicted the 
life of their time from hour to hour, 
from day to day, with all the best that 
W’as in them. 


OFF TO AN ISLAND 
A Party of Owls 

A strange party of emigrants is on 
its way from San Diego in California to 
Lord How'e Island in the South Seas. 

Not a member of it knew why he 
went on board or where he was going. 
“ What owls ! ’’ Peter Puck exclaimed 
on hearing it, and he w’as right. 

Lord Howe Island has been infested 
w'ith rats for some time;. indeed the 
vermin have become as bold and 
dangerous as they were in Hamelin. 
No Pied Piper came to lead therii away, 
so the islanders sent for a cargo of cats, 
but the rats overwhelmed the pussies, 
and things w'ere as bad as ever. 

Then the United States stepped in 
with the offer of a boatload of barn owls. 
It is believed that these swift, silent 
birds of prey will deliver the island 
from its plague of rats. If they do not, 
the rats will drive out the islanders. 
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THE HOME OF THE 
QUEEN OF SHEBA 

Source of Her Gifts to 
Solomon 

A BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER’S 
LONG SEARCH 

When the Queen of Sheba heard of 
Ihe fame of Solomon she came to prove 
him with hard questions. She came 
to fertisaleni with a very great train, 
with camels that hare spices, ^and very 
much gold, and precious stones. 

Solomon told her all her questions, 
and she said to the king. It was a true 
report that I heard in mine own land, 
and, behold, the half was not told me : 
thy wisdom ahd prosperity exceedeth 
ihe fame 1 heard. 

She gave the king a hundred talents 
of gold, and of spices very great store, 
and precious stones ; there came no 
more such abundance of spices as these 
which the queen gave to King Solontoyi. 

And the navy of Hiram, King of 
Tyre, that brought gold from Ophir, 
.brought in from Ophir great plenty of 
almug trees, and precious stones. 

Because the coming of , the Queen of 
Sheba is sandwiched in between accounts 
of Solomon’s trading ventures in part¬ 
nership with King Hiram tradition has 
assumed that some of the precious 
cargoes from Ophir were taken to 
Solomon by Queen Balkis herself—gold, 
and silver, ivory, and apes, and peacocks. 

But where was Ophir and where Sheba ? 
Nobody knows. ■ Controversy has raged 
about them through the centuries. 

Now a British naval officer, Com- 
, mander Crauford, claims to have settled 
the matter once for all. The gifts of 
the queen came from Ophir, and Ophir 
is on the south-east coast of Arabia, 400 
miles east of Aden. Commander Crau¬ 
ford has seen it and photographed it, 
and lectured about it before the Royal 
United Service Institution. 

Commander Cranford’s Claim 

It took him twenty years to find it, 
and another seven to prove it, and 
now the thing is done I He began in 
China and went on to Africa, South 
America, and Ceylon. At Ceylon {like 
many, many travellers before him) he 
found himself getting hotter, and thence 
he proceeded to the Red Sea. 

The Bible tells us that the king 
had at sea “ a navy of Tharshish with 
the navy of Hiram ; once in three years 
came the navy of Tharshish.” Com¬ 
mander Crauford decided that the three 
years’ journey was made in vessels like 
the dhow of the Arab, a single-masted 
sailing-ship ; and so he made a three 
years’ round in such a ship from the 
head of the Red Sea to Ceylon, up the 
Persian Gulf, round the coast of Arabia, 
to the Red Sea again, and he claims 
that in this last lap he found Ophir. 


SHAKESPEARE IN MANY 
LANGUAGES 
More Read Than Ever 

Shakespeare was never more widely 
read than now; the success of the 
Children’s Shakespeare is abundant 
evidence if there were no more. 

The Shakespeare ^Memorial Library 
at Birmingham has nearly 20,006 
Shakespeare books, the largest collec¬ 
tion in the world, and the library is a 
kind of index of the way Shakespeare 
is being read everywhere. 

The demand for translations comes 
from all quarters of the globe, and even 
in troubled China they are reading 
Shakespeare increasingly. 

Every new edition and every new 
translation is represented in the Bir¬ 
mingham Library, and in the last 
12 months 322 new volumes were added 
in 13 languages. 


One Day This Week 

IN ART 

The Painter of the Countryside 

John Constable was born on June 11, 177<5- 

John Constable was born on June ii. 
1776, at East Bergholt, in Suffolk. His 
father, a well-to-do man, owning wnter- 
mills and windmills, sent John to 
Dedham Grammar School. John was 
fortunate in his boyhood years, passed 
amid such delightful surroundings. 

He grew up acutely sensitive to the 
beauty of the great cool sides, the lovely 
fields and valleys of what England now 
proudly calls Constable’s country. Long, 
lazy days he passed lying on his back 
on the heath, watching the shapes of 
the clouds, or under the trees, studying 
their gnarled lines. 

At the Royal Academy 

These simple and beautiful sights be¬ 
came part of his consciousness; as 
he grew up he had no need to open 
his eyes on them to see them ; so that 
when he began to paint in his mature 
years he was drawing what he felt as 
well as the trees of the valley. 

John began playing about with 
paints and pencils long before he left 
school, working in the company of his 
good friend the village plumber, who had 
a natural gift in art. After working in 
the mill some two years John persuaded 
his father to let him go to London to see 
if there were any chance for a painter 
to make a living. After some coming 
and going, and another spell in the 
Bergholt mill, John settled in London 
as a student at the Royal Academy. 

The Talk of Paris 

No one would have guessed from the 
work produced then what a genius 
was growing up in London. John 
worked at portraiture, copied Old 
Masters, went on sketching tours, 
cheered now and. again by a kindly 
criticism on the part of a man like 
Benjamin West, the President of the 
Royal Academy. He studied Gains¬ 
borough’s work, the lovely pictures of 
the old Dutch landscape men, and. almost 
unknown to himself, liis own secret gifts 
developed as the years went by. 

In 1824 Europe suddenly became 
aware of a supreme genius called John 
Constable who was living in England 
and was not too much thought of there. 
The Hay Wain was bought by a French¬ 
man, exhibited at the Louvre, and 
became the talk of Paris. Constable 
was given a gold medal. The next 
year The White Horse was exhibited at 
Lille, with the same result. In 1825 
Constable painted The Leaping Horse, 
which some people think his master¬ 
piece, and during the next two years 
he produced the now famous Cornfield 
and Dedham Vale. 

Constable’s Chief Genius 

These are but a few of the pictures 
which Constable painted. When he 
died in 1837 he was still unacclaimed 
in England, and his family easily bought 
a great many of his works at an auction 
sale that was held. Thanks to their 
generosity, the nation possesses many 
fine pictures by Constable. Wh can see 
his work in the National Gadlery, the 
Tate, and at South Kensington. 

If we were to ask ourselves what 
was Constable’s chief genius we should 
say the exquisite naturalness of his 
landscapes. He is content with no 
passing effect. Tie lifts a piece of 
England, with its dew, its freshness, its 
homely shapes, and puts it on canvas. 
His trees almo.st cast, a shade and drop 
a leaf as you look at them. The sky 
is no brighter, no bluer, than it ought 
to be, but it holds that peculiar soft 
light that is the joy of the English 
summer and is unknown elsewhere. 


WILLIAM CANTON’S 
Poems 

A Beautiful Little Book 

All who know of the life and vvritings 
of William Canton will be glad to see 
the memorial volume of his poems, 
edited by his son. It is a beautiful 
little book, published by Harrap at 5s. 

Born abroad, 'William Canton became 
a journalist, poet, publisher, and the 
historian of the Bible Society. Perhaps 
his best-known prose work was his 
Child’s Book of Saints. That he was a 
genuine poet is amply proved in this ad¬ 
mirable selection from his books of verse. 

In style he has a classical finish. 
A keen love of Nature and an aptness 
in description are everywhere noticeable. 

As proof of his excellence wo should 
choose first his poem In Sicily, showing 
how literary skill preserves simple life. 
It tells with classical grace how the old 
poet Theocritus, sketching a careless 


TWO ECLIPSES 

THE MOON AND THE SUN 

A Shadow Travelling Across the 
World at 5000 Miles an Hour 

WHY THE SPEED VARIES 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

Saturn and the Jloon w'ill appear 
very close together next Monday, 
June 13. About 9.30 p.m., soon after 
sunset, the full Moon may he seen low in 
the south-east, where .Saturn will be, 
rather more than thQ,Moon’s width away 
to the right. 

But the twilight and moonlight will 
make it somewhat difficult to see Saturn 
without optical aid until later, when 
the gathering darkness will reveal him 
a little more clearly ; but by then the 
planet will appear farther off. 

On the morning of June 15 the Moon 
will pass into the Earth’s shadow and 



The path 0 

lad who should be watching in a vine¬ 
yard, has kept the lad alive for twenty- 
two centuries. Then we should choose 
Anno Domini 37, describing in grim 
drama the last scene in the life of 
Pontius Pilate. Next we should choose 
A Philosopher, showing the infant 
creeping on the hearthrug as the real 
master of the ages. 

A very pleasing book on its merits 
is this, as well as a welcome memorial 
of a good man. See page 6 

A POSTMAN’S PENNY BOX 
Nearly Half a Million 

Think of nearly half a million pennies 
and then think of Albert Boyle of Leeds. 

For 24 years he has been collecting 
pennies in a little wooden bo.x, which he 
took from time to time to be opened by 
the secretary of a Leeds A.ssociation, 
the helper of poor people to whom the 
dreaded disease of consumption has 
brought great trouble. Each time the 
sum the box contained was entered in a 
leather-bound book, and signed by this 
secretary as a receipt for the money. 

There are now two of these books 
almost full, and the last entry, dated 
April 14 this year, says that Mr. Boyle’s 
pennies have reached a grand total of 
^(676 2s. id., all gathered in his Penny 
Box from shopkeepers and market men. 

Mr. Boyle’s record of charitable work 
does not stop at this, for it was money 
that he raised which bought a donkey 
and harness for children at Gatesforth 
Sanatorium, near Leeds ; and a 
piano, a billiard table, and many other 
things for hospitals. 

Mr. Boyle started his collecting to get 
into a home a fellow Post Office worker, 
and he hopes to reach ^{2000 before he 
stops his Penny Bo.x. 


THE FORTUNE OF THE DEAD SEA 

Whetlier or not the Dead Sea will 
ever be worked for the colossal value of 
the minerals it contains is doubtful, 
but a recent estimate made by en¬ 
gineers as to the value of. its mineral 
contents shows, them to bo w'orth 257 
thousand million pounds at the current 
market value, it seems incredible, 
but of course the wealth could never 
be realised ; if the minerals were ex¬ 
tracted in such abundance the price 
would go down, so that most of this for¬ 
tune would disappear on coming to light. 


the eclipse 

thus be eclipsed, but as the IMoon will 
have s.et in Britain between 3 and 6 
o’clock (some three hours before the 
eclipse takes place) we shall not be able 
to observ'c it. The eclipse will, however, 
be visible in Nortli and South America. 

Now, it is because it happens that 
the Moon is so exactly in a line with 
the Sun and the Earth that this eclipse 
is possible ; and it is precisely the same 
cause which is providing us with the 
grand, impressive spectacle that we 
hope to observe on June 29, though the 
Earth will then have the outside place 
and, instead of being between the Moon 
and the Sun, it will be the Moon which 
will have moved into the position be¬ 
tween Earth and Sun. 

There is, moreover, this great differ¬ 
ence between the two eclipses. While 
the Earth’s shadow by its magnitude 
often completely envelops the Moon 
the shadow of the Moon can never cover 
more than a small area of the Earth at 
once. In the coming eclipse ■ of June 
29 this track will be 6500 miles long, 
striking the Earth,- on the Atlantic 
Ocean, some 500 miles south-west of 
Ireland, crossing Northern Europe and 
the Arctic Ocean, then leaving the Earth 
near the .Aleutian Islands. 

A Mile in a Second 

As the eclipse takes place soon after 
sunrise the speed of the shadow across 
England and Wales will be excep¬ 
tionally great, approaching 5000 miles 
an hour, and greatest on the west coast. 
It will, therefore, be of great importance 
for observers to find a position on high 
ground, allowing a view over a wide stretch 
of country, so as to be able to see this 
shadow advancing from the south-west 
and speeding away to the north-east. 
It will be a most impressive sight, but 
as it travels at over a mile a second the 
wider the view one has the better. 

The rate at wdiich the shadow travels 
varies with different eclipses ; it also 
varies according, to the part of the 
Earth from which it is observed and the 
time of day when it takes place. For 
instance, if observed at midday in equa¬ 
torial regions the -shadow may travel 
at little more than a thousand miles an 
hour. This is owing to the great speed 
at which the Earth rotates there, carry¬ 
ing the observer, as it were, along with 
the shadow and reducing its apparent 
speed. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening Venus, Mars, 
and Mercury in the narth-west, Saturn south. 
In the morning Jupiter south-east. 
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THE RIVER PIRATES 


A Tale of Adventure m 


By Herbert Strang 


CHAPTER 21 


The Skullcap 


I^ICHAEL had barely time to feel 
iVl even surprise, for his view 
of that cruel face in the hole lasted 
but a moment. With a growl of 
rage the man shot out his hand and 
knocked the electric torch' out of 
his companion’s hand. The place 
rvas again in darkness. 

What had the man feared ? 


Michael wondered whether he him¬ 
self had been seen, and thought it 
high time to leave* As quickly as 
possible he stole back through the 
porch, at the entrance almost 
knocking up against -the animal 
tethered there. He was just ^rle 
to see that it was a donkey, with 
panniers oir its back. 

The joss-house being now silent 
behind him, he concluded that he 
had not been seen by the man in 
the wall, whose sudden action must 
have been duo to some other reason 
than fear of an actual onlooker. 
How had the wall so suddenly 
opened ? And what were the men 
about ? Michael thought these 
questions very well worth solving ; 
could he find some hiding-place 
from which he might watch the 
men’s next proceeding ? 

He slipped round the building, 
stumbling in the darkness, and 
found what seemed to be a good 
hiding-place behind the remains of 
a low brick wall that had appar¬ 
ently at one time surrounded the 
temple. The greater part of the 
wall had disappeared ; it was clear 
that the natives, however much 
they dreaded the joss-house itself, 
had had courage enough to make 
free with the bricks of the boundary 
wall. 

Only a few minutes after he had 
taken post behind the brickwork 
he heard footsteps from the porch, 
and could just see one man mount 
the '.donkey and the other lead it 
awa}'. They set off in the direction 
from which they had come, which 
was certainly the direction of the 
pirates’ stronghold. 

“ Are they going there ? ” said 
Michael to himself. “ Hadn’t I. 
better follow and see ? ” 

It -was. by no means easy. He 
must-neither be .seen nor heard, 
and therefore, he had to keep so 
far behind the men that it was 
impossible to see them. But the 
donkey’s hoofs, though they had 
been muffled, made a slight thud¬ 
ding on-the fairly well-worn track 
the men W'ere following, and by 
these sounds Michael was able to 
maintain touch with them. ■ 


The overclouded sky prevented 
him from judging his course by the 
stars, but the men had certainly 
started in a northward direction 
from the joss-house, and the track 
appeared to run pretty straight. It 
was not long, however, before 
Michael decided that he could .not 
afford to go anj' farther; to lose 
Lo Fing would be to lose all chance 
of making the reconnaissance he 
had determined on. 


He stopped, and was conscious 
that the sound of the donkey’s 
footsteps had ceased. Surely the 
men had not reached the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fort already ? 

Then his ears caught a new sound, 
muffled exclamations, a noise as of 
a scuffle. The sounds ceased sud¬ 
denly ; after a brief interval there 
was a faint splash, and he heard 
the regular beat of the donkey’s 
hoofs again. Wondering a little, he 
turned about, hurried quietly and 
heedfully along the track, and in 
due time regained the joss-house. 
He made his way as nearly as he 
could to tile spot wliere Lo Fing 
had left him, and settled himself 
to wait. 

So silently did the farmer ap¬ 
proach that his sudden appearance 
at. Michael’s side was startling. 

" I am glad you are back,” said 
Michael. “ Something has been 
happening here.” He told Lo Fing 
what he had seen, and added : 
“ One of these days I mean to 


search the joss-house and find out 
about that hole in the wall.” 

“ I beg that you will think of it 
no more,” said Lo Fing. " The 
evil spirits of the joss-house are 
very powerful.” 

” But I saw men, not spirits,” 
Michael objected. 

“ Demons put on the form of 
men, honourable sir.”- 

' At any rate, the donkey wasn’t 
a spirit, and no demon would wish 
to make himself like an ass. Any¬ 
how, never mind about that. How 
did you get on.?” 

" I found my amiable friend, 
and he very carefully tried to hide 
that he was not at all pleased to 
see me.” 

” Why in the world ? ” 

” Because he was exceedingly 
afraid of the wrath of Ming Wang 
Tang if it should be discovered 
that I. his victim, had been in 
conversation ■\vith Hi Fo, mj^ friend. 
The people of the village are in 
desperate fear of the pirates. At 
first thej’ accepted them as friends : 
truly it is said that a calf does not 
know a tiger. But as the pirates 
grew in number they became more 
and more masterful and greedy, 
and the villagers are now slaves to 
them.” 

” Did you hear anything of the 
Russian, Mirslti ? ” 

“ Indeed I did. He is like a 
brother to Ming Wang Tang. He 
has a lodging in the village, and he 
is' even worse than the pirates 
themselves. He goes about with 
a knotted whip, and any man who 
does not instantly obey hi.s com¬ 
mand is scourged without mercy.” 

” And my brother—did you hear 
anything of him ? ” ■ 

‘ Hi Fo told me that a white man 
is said to bo held prisoner in the 
pirates’ fort, but he knows neither 
his name nor .age, nor anything more 
about him,” 

" Well, that’s enough for me. 
We’ll go on if you are still willing.” 

“ Having stretched out my hand 
I will not draw it back empty,” said 
Lo Fing. ” I fear our journey will 
be in vain, but, as our proverb says, 
li man must be bold enough to 
stroke- the tiger’s beard.” 

” Come then, lead the way.”' 

Lo Fing was well acquainted 
with the track followed by the men 
whom Michael had dogged from 
the .joss-house. Every now and 
then he stopped and listened for the 
donkey’s hoofs, in case tlioy might 
bo returning. 

Presently, a few yards from the 
spot where Michael had turned 
back, the track ran close beside a 
creek. The sky was lightening a 
little, and in the glimmer reflected 
from, the surface of the water 
Michael caught sight of a bright 
object lying at the edge of the track. 
He stooped and picked' it up : it 
was a Chinese knife. 

A dark suspicion sprang up in 
Michael’s mind. He took out his 
electric torch and very cautiously 
flashed it around. The ground was 
soft; a broad track led from the 
spot where the knife had lain to 
the edge of the creek, some four 
yards away. Michael took a few 
paces and looked over. At the brink 
of the water lay a black skullcap. 

CHAPTER 22 

Ming Wang Tang 

ly/TicHAEL felt that Lo Fing’s 
boasted ' cour.agc .might not 
endure too great a strain. ■ 

. " I won’t toll him about this,” he 
said to himself, returning to the 
farmer’s side. 

They went on again in silence. 
Michael was troubled by misgivings.. 
He could not doubt that Of the two 
men he had seen leave the joss- 
house one lay at the bottom of the 
creek, slain by his companion. If 
the pirates could deal thus with one 
another what treatment might they 
not mete out to a man not of their 
race, a " foreign devil ” ? What 
might happen to Larry ? 

Soon after leaving the sinister 
spot they came to a humpbacked 


bridge spanning the creek. Before 
crossing it Lo Fing crouched down 
on the bank in its shadow and lis¬ 
tened. " We are drawing near to 
the tiger’s lair,” he whispered. 

All was silent around. The far¬ 
mer went on to explain that the 
creek they were about to cross (it 
was, indeed, little wider than a big 
ditch) was connected on the north 
side with the creek on which his 
farmhouse stood and on the south 
with another large, creek. Both 
these larger creeks ran into an exten¬ 
sive lake, and on a promontory 
jutting out into this lake was the 
pirates’ stronghold. 

The farmer led the way over the 
bridge and struck to the left, confi¬ 
dently but very slowly, pausing 
frequently to listen and to scan the 
surrounding country. Michael won¬ 
dered how he could find the track, 
for it was still very dark, though 
the sky was gradually clearing and 
a gentle radiance on the horizon 
hinted at the rising of the Moon. 

After rvalking for a few minutes 
on this new course Lo Fing stopped 
suddenly and gazed long and earn¬ 
estly at something on his right. 
Looking in the same direction, 
Michael perceived in the far di.s- 
tance the glow of two fires, like the 
camp fires of his cadet schooldays. 

" Is that the stronghold ? ” he 
whispered. 

“ No 1 I am puzzled,” was the 
reply. ” So far as I know there 
are only swamps in that direction. 
Then how come there to be fires ? ” 

They went on again, slowly, care¬ 
fully—even more carefully than 
before now that the rising Moon 
was throwing her light around and 
the shapes of bushes and trees and 
hillocks were becoming distinguish¬ 
able. So slow was their progress 
that Michael guessed they had pro¬ 
bably covered no more than two 
miles in the two hours since they 
had loft the joss-house. 

At last, catching sight of trvink- 
ling lights ahead, Lo Fing stopped, 
took Michael by the sleeve, and 
whispered : 

" It is yonder, honourable sir.” 

" The stronghold ? ” Mich-aol re¬ 
turned. “ But those lights arc low 
down ; I thought the fort was high, 
on a promontory.” 

" True. The lights are in huts 
on the shore of the lake, along the 
south side of the promontory. No 
doubt there arc small craft lying 
moored there.” 

“ Shall we .have to pass the 
lights ? ” 

” Not so. K wise cat does not 
burn its whiskers at the fire. \Vc 
will go round, avoiding the li.ghts, 
and approach the promontory from 
the north side, which will bo in 
darkness.” 

Turning to the right, and walking 
more quickly now, he led the way in 
the direction proposed. But they, 
could not avoid passing between 
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the lakeside, and one largo building 
in which there were many lights. 
Lo Fing e.xplained that this building 
had once been, the dwelling of a 
substantial farmer, -ndrose farm the 
pirates had seized. 

They passed on out of range of 
the lights, and could now see the 
stronghold on a hillock rising some 
fifty or sixty feet above the level 
of the lake. And Michael felt a 
strange thrill as he saw, projecting 
above the black mass, the delicate 
spars of the wireless masts. If 
the white prisoner within the fort 
were indeed Larry then those masts 
were signposts. 

As the farmer had foretold, there 
were no lights on the north side of 
the promontory, but Michael knew 
that the dangerous, part of his 
errand was still to come. The 
inmates of the fort might be asleep ; 
the place was so remote and the 
terror the pirates inspired in the 
countryside so great that perhaps 
they might not take the trouble to 
set sentries on guard. Such 
carelessness must not be taken for 
granted, and Michael needed no 
hint from Lo Fing to be watchful. 

The only means of access to 
the stronghold from the lakeside 
appeared to be a bridge across a 
rather wide moat. It was barely 
visible in the misty moonlight, and 
what was on the other side was. 
quite iindiscoverable. Lo Fing 
himself had never actually set 
foot within the fort, and Michael 
felt that he would have to rely on 
his own efforts and judgment now. 

“ I can’t possibly venture to 
cross the bridge,” Michael thought. 
“ But there may be some way of 
taking a look at the fort from the 
windward side of the promontory. 
Shall we go on ? ” he whispered. 

The farmer nodded. They set 
off toward the lake. They were 
almost opposite the bridge when 
there were shouts, and sounds as of 
gates being opened. Looking hastily 
round, Michael saw a number of 
men with lanterns pour out of the 
farmhouse and run toward the 
moat, directly in the path of himself 
and Lo Fing. 

” Wo must go back,” murmured 
the farmer. 

“ Wait a bit,” said Michael. ” Wo 
must see wh-it they are about.” 

” They will see us.” Lo Fing 
was nervous. 

“ No : their lanterns won’t show 
ns up. \yait.” 

A few seconds later other lanterns 
appeared on the bridge across the 
moat. It seemed that a party of 
men was issuing from the fort. The 
two parties were moving toward 
each other. 

Michael himself was now some¬ 
what alarmed. Between the two 
parties he and Lo Fing might be 
caught. They could escape by 
instantly turning tail and slinking 
away into the darkness, but Michael 
was . not ready to give up his 
errand. He looked around for some 
temporary shelter. A few yards 
away on the right was a dark 
object that appeared to be a big 
boat turned upside down. Signing 
to Lo Fing to follow him, Michael 
glided toward the boat, and found, 
as he had hoped, that it was 
possible to crawl into it. Evidently 
long abandoned, its timber's were 
falling to pieces. 

Rather breathless, Michael and 
Lo Fing crouched in the interior of 
the boat and peeped through gaps 
in its rotting sides. The}' saw the 
two parties of lantern-bearers meet 
within a few - yards of the boat. 
Two figures separated themselves 
from the rest, and stood together 
in close conversation at some 
distance from their attendants. 

After a minute or two they began 
to take ceremonious leave of each 
other. Hitherto their features had 
not been visible to the watchers in 
the boat, but at that moment one 
of the lanterns carried by the 
attendants caught fire, and in the 
sudden glare the faces of the two 
men were sharply defined. 

“ Mirski and the man I saw in the 
wall of the joss-house,” Michael 
whispered. 

” That man,” responded the 
farmer, ” is the pirate chief Ming 
Wang Tang.” 

TO BE CONTINUED ' 


Five-Minute Story • 

A Grace Darling 

A BOUT the year 1874 two 
families of the name of 
Blundell and a large party of 
their friends emigrated to West¬ 
ern Australia. • 

It was a pretty big undertak¬ 
ing in those days. The country 
at that time'was little known, 
the voyage in a sailing-ship took 
many months, and the life there 
was full of hardships for those 
early settlers. Yet they bore up 
pluckily and won through. 

The Blundell family formed 
the nucleus of a town that tvas 
called after their name. One of 
its members wms a girl called 
Grace. She loved the new free 
life and had no regrets for the 
home left behind. One of her 
joys was to ride for miles on her 
horse Madcap. ' . . 

She was enjoying a ride along 
the shore one day when suddenly 
she heard the sound of a gun. 
She pulled up Madcap and 
looked seaward. 

There it was again. Boom ! 
A ship in distress, and no one 
to help it on this desolate shore- 

A vast stretch of sand lay 
between Grace and the sea; It 
sloped toward the water; then 
came shoals, and beyond the dan¬ 
gerous sandbank. Gi'acc turned 
her horse’s head and rode straight 
to the ■water’s edge. Now she 
could see quite weH-the two masts 
of a schooner, and it was fast on 
the .sandbank. 

She was far from the settle¬ 
ment. -Should she ride back for 
help and lose precious time ? 
■There would be women and 
children on the schooner, coming 
out to the new land just as she 
had come three years before. 

Grace did not hesitate long; 
she said a word to Madcap 
and a moment later she had 
urged him into the water, and 
he was swimming toward the 
doomed ship. 

The people on board saw her 
and cheered. A woman with a 
child in her arms was passed 
down to her. She clung to 
Grace as the bravo girl urged 
Madcap back to the shore. 
Then horse and rider returned ta ■ 
the ship. 

Over and over again ■ the 
brief but difficult journey was 
accomplished. Poor IMadcap 
was compelled to carry more 
than one woman at a time. Men 
clung to Grace’s stirrup, or her 
habit, to keep themselves afloat 
as the plucky horse struggled to 
the shore. 

The captain fired the gun at 
intervals in the hope that the 
settlers would. hear, for horse 
and rider were fast becoming 
exhaustdd. 

Help came at length. Grace 
carried a rope from the schooner, 
to the people gathered by the 
water’s edge. The last of the 
crow and the captain himself 
wore got ashore. 

Everybody crowded round 
Grace, praising , and thanking 
her. But she wanted to get 
away from them all. 

“Look after Madcap, please. 
He has really done all the hard 
work,” she s’aiii. 
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® Sweet to LooJ^ Upon the Earth’s Fair Face ® 



THE BRAN TUB 

Beheaded Animals 

■\yi!AT animal beheaded will be part 
of yourself ? 

Wiiat animal beheaded will be useful 
in a boat 1 

What animals beheaded will become 
food for horses ? 

What animal beheaded still remains 

one ? Ansiei^rs next tceek 

The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Sooth Amsrican Ibick-knee 

The Tliick-knee, a common summer 
visitor to England, is largely nocturnal 
in its habits, and haunts wide, open 
spaces, where it lives chiefly on worms, 
slugs, caterpillars, and insects. Its 
length is about 17 inches, and. as its 
name implies, its long legs are thick 
below the knee joint. In all the 
species the plumage is nrottled in 
shades of buff and browm 
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Change the word Shut into Lock with 
oniy four intervening iinks, altering one 
letter at a time, and making a common 
word with each change. The pictures will 
lielp you. /4ns'j:er next week 

Id On Parle Fran^ais 
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La convertuie Le store Un 03 

J’ai une belle couverture de laine. 
Pourquoi a-t-on baiss6 le store ? 
Vous donnerez cet os a votre chien. 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
gECOND broods of redbreasts and 
redstarts are hatched out. 

Young swallows are fledged. The 

landrail and turtle-dove lay their eggs. 
The small blue and large skipper 
butterflies are 
seen on the wing. 

The sm.iU ele¬ 
phant hawk, 
tissue, pink un¬ 
de r w i n g, and 
dagger moths 
appear. Among 
plants now com¬ 
ing into blossom 
are woody night¬ 
shade, foxglove. 



Looking South 
10.30 p.m., June 15 


frogbit, lady’s-fiiigers, meadow rue, 
bluebottle, creeping cinquefoil, hen¬ 
bane, melilot, musk thistle, corn 
bellflower, sow thistle, trailing dog- 
rose, chamomile, good King Henry, 
meadow crane’s-bill,' milk th.istle, 
forget-me-not, and sweetbriar. Ivy is 
casting its leaves. 

An Enigma 

J’Al always found at h.ome, no 
matter when or where ; 

In houses large, or harbours small, 
you'll find me always tliere. 

I am no kindred of tlie great, nor care 
I for the small; 

I visit not the parlour, but I’m always 
in the hall. 

In kitchens I can find a place, and 
there I’m quite at home. 

Of beauty I can’t bo.ast a bit, yet it’s 
no disgrace, you’ll own. 

Inside the.chests of merchants bold 
you’ll find me ’neath the lid ; 

But I will shun the miser’s gold; in 
fact, I always did. 

Al! human aid is used by me, mechanic 
skill I favour, 

Machines and telegraphic wires, tire 
hand with which you labour. • 

1 own ail these, and many more. Now 
put 3 'our brain in motion. 

And try and find a name for me out of 
tills rvild commotion. Answer next week 

Magic Figures 

Here is a remarkable arrangement 
of the figures 1 to 9 . Tliey are 
in the form of a square, 
and it will be found 
that the columns and 
rows add up to 15 . in 
every possible direction 
—vertical, horizontal, 
and diagonal. 

Six French Proverbs 
gy the work we know the workman. 

We always like those who ad¬ 
mire us ; we do not always like those 
wlioin we admire. 

A man who is ungrateful is often 
less to blame than his benefactor. 

True love is like gliosts, which 
everybody talks about but few liave 
seen.’ 

. Silence is best for him wlio dis¬ 
trusts Iiimself. 

Our virtues are often vices dis¬ 
guised. 
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A Maze of Flowers 
rr: 



Take a pencil and, starting at the top right-hand corner, trace a way 
through tlie maze of flowers to the lower right-hand comer without touching 
any lines of the drawing 
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Jacko Brightens Things Up 

J ACKO never saw a crowd without wanting to be in the 
thick of it. When he saw a lot of people outside the 
museum one day he felt ,quite sure something exciting must 
have happened, and he rushed up to see what it was. 

But the people were only waiting to go in. They had come, 
to Idonkeyville by a .special excursion train, and there seemed 
very little to see except the museum, so they said. 

“ Coo! I shouldn’t go in that place,” said Jacko. “ It’s 
as dull as ditchwater.” 

But just then the doors opened and everyone rushed inside. 
Jacko thought he might as well go in too, especially as it was 
a free day. He didn’t expect to get much amusement out of 
the place, but still, as he told himself, you never knew. 

And certainly it was a bit of a joke when a guide came along 
and made Jacko line up with the rest of the party to go round. 
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Out of the jar sprang Jacko 

" Now then, follow me,” he said, and everybody trotted 
obediently behind him till he stopped by a case of coins and 
began to explain what each one was. 

Jacko would have been much more interested if he could have 
seen the coins ; but he was right at the back of the party and 
could hardly see anything. So he dived under the legs of the 
people before him and came out right in front. 

■■ Steady tliere! said the guide sternly. “ I dislike these 
high jinks.” And he glared at Jacko and told him that he 
should turn him out if he didn’t behave himself. 

Jacko didn’t mind that, but he did mind very much when one 
of the ladies in the party seized his hand and said that she 
would answer for his good behaviour. 

“ He's a dear little boy,” she said ; “ I know he will be good 
if he stays with me.” 

Jacko’s face was a study. He broke away, and rushed round 
the corner, feeling he had never been so insulted in his life ! 

The guide looked relieved. 

“ Keep your places, ladies and gentlemen,” he said; " the 
boy can look after himself.” And he led the party on to a 
case full of quaint beads and necklets and began droning away 
about them. 

Jacko watched it all from a distance. 

“ Tm well out of it,” he said to himself with a grin. “ T 
never heard anything so boring in my life. Brighter museums, 
that’s what they want! ” 

Alost of the visitors seemed to be half asleep by the time they 
reached the big earthenware jar, and the guide, who certainly 
was a dull fellow, began telling them about it. 

“ Used for oil, it was, hundreds of years ago,” he said; and then 
he nearly jumped out of his skin, for there was a loud whoop, 
and out of that jar sprang—Jacko ! 

Greatly to Jacko’s disappointment, his idea of a brighter 
museum could hardly be considered a success. 


DF MERRYMAN 

After the Collision 

piRST Wrecked Motorist: Why can't 
you look where you’re going 1 

Second Wrecked Motorist (a 
beginner): How on Eartli could 1 
when 1 didn't know ? 

Cloth, Pudding, and Ail 
\Yell, John, did you get your dinner 
all right witiiout me ? Did yon 
find tire boiled puddi.ng I left for you 
in the saucepan i 

Yes, ihcinh you, / found li all ri"hl ; 
it -xjs very good, and I finished the hi. 

I’m glad of that! But where’s tlie 
pudding cloth t 

IVas there a cloth? I never noticed one. 

The Whistling Boy 

amusing story was heard ti'.e 
other day of a canny Scot— 
from the lips of a Scotswoman ! 

She had been talking with some 
friends, of tliat luscious time of tlie 
year, tlie Season of Fruit, and siie 
told how one crafty Scot, with an eye 
to his fruit, set his little son to pick 
liis strawberries for him ; and, lest 
the boy should do more than merely 
pick them, told Iiim tliat he must 
whistle the whole time ! 

He Didn’t Look It , 

\Yell, Jenkins, did you go to see 
the doctor, as I advised you ? 

Yes, sir: 

And wh.at did he-say was wrong 
with you ? 

He said it zcas fust general ability,, 
sir, that’s all ! 



Old Friends 

■YlHEN Almond met Raisin so well 
they agreed 

That each took a fancy to the other. 

And a friendship was formed ’tween 
the curious pair 

Which was like that of brother for 
brother. 

From that wonderful day tlieywere 
never apart, 

Tlvey were chums both in fair and 
foul weather. 

And tlie boy who consumed them 
took very great care 

To eat up the comrades together. 

WHAT is it that we never borrow 
yet often return ? Thanks. 

On the Right Side 

\Yhat is the strike about ? 

! don’t know, but we’re in 

the right. 


Is Your Name Pitman ? 

Yhe surname Pitman has nothing to 
do with a coal mine or mining. 
There was not much coal mining in the 
days when English surnames were 
being distributed. But tliere were 
many other kinds of pit, such ,as 
pits for snaring game; and of course 
there were natural pits. The first 
Pitman was so called because he lived 
by or near such a pit. 

How the Bodleian Library Got Its Name 
YkE University Library at O.xford 
was founded by the son of 
Henry IV and named after Sir 
Thomas Bodiey, who ^restored it in 
1558 . He bought a valuable collection 
of books for ten thousand pounds and 
presented them to the library, which 
now possesses 460,000 volumes. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twiliglit, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


Built-Up Word 

Yo the name of a vehicle a favourite 
join. 

And j'ou' have what all of us 
trample upon. Answer next tseek 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Cross Word Puzzle 
Here is the 
answer to last 
week’s puzzle : 

A Word Square 
BIND 
IDEA 
NELL 
DALE 
A Charade 
Floiver-bed 
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A Reversed Word Tip, pit 
Who Was She ? 

The Martyr to Politics was Marie 
Antoinette. 
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The Cl'iildton’s Newspaper s^rew out of My Maeia- 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Enc\'clopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C..N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for 11s. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month,’ is posted anywhere except 
Canada for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 4l. See below. 


GIRLS AT CRICKET - A DESERT WELL - LONDON’S CARAVAN VILLAGE 



Qirls in a Cricket Match—^Cricket is increasing In popularity as a game for girls, and 
many clubs have long fixture lists. Hero wo see a match in progress near London 


A Giant Among the Pygmies—Most of the model yachts which boys sail on the lake 
in Kensington Gardens are very small, but this picture shows an unusually big ono 




balancing an' Engine’s Wheels—At the L.N.C.R< 
works at Doncaster the driving wheels of new 
engines are run at express speed on this machine 
to find out whether they are perfectly balanced 





Dlnner-Timo In Canton—These Chinese children 
living on a river houseboat at Canton are enjoying 
a msal of rice, which they eat with chopsticks 


A Caravan VillagG in London Owing to the shortage of houses a number of London familka 
are living In caravtans at Battersea Park. In this picturo wo flso posiman clonvori.orj ktters 
In the street of caravans, some o? which have the wheels boarded up to form storerooms 


Pulling Down a Church—Hornsey Old Church became unsafe, and here vve see it being 
demolished. Tom Moore’s daughter Barbara, and Samuel Rogers, the poot, are burled 
here. 3t is tho scene c? the funeral of Betsey Trotwood’s husband in David Copperfield 


A Fairy Dance—This picture is interesting, not only on account of the graceful 
dance, but because of the remarkable reflection in the pool in the foreground. 
The features of tho dancers are almost as clear as in their actual photographs 


The Baby Hippo and His Mother—In this picture 
we see Jimmy, the baby hippo v/hich was born 
at the London Zoo, taking a swim with his mother 


IF YOU LIKE THE CN. YOU ARE SURE TO LIKE MY MAGAZINE 


The Cliildren’s Neu'?])ap( r is printed and puhlUhed every Tlmrsday by the Proprietors, The Amaljrarnated Press, 
'and for by Canadian post. It can be ordered (witii My Magarlrie) from these Agciita ; Canada, Imperui 


Ltd., The Fleetway ilouso, Parrinudon Street, London, E.C.4. It I", registered oz n ncwopaiiei 
irev »'3 Cd. (Ca’iada), Ltd.; Aiistrahsia, Gordcu Goteh; iioiith Airicza, CTnhrrd Kews Age^y 
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